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“THE CLAVERING CHILDREN” 


Painted by GEORGE ROMNEY 


Courtesy, The Reinhardt Galleries. 
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EDUCATION FOR SERVICE 


By JOHN E. DEMEYER 


N FEBRUARY 12th, 1809, was born a man destined to hold the 

foremost place in the hearts of the people of the country and the 

respect and admiration of the entire civilized world. Bold, indeed, 
would have been the prophet who foretold anything unusual for that boy, 
reared in the humblest possible manner, with almost none of the advan- 
tages of the youth of his day. His limited, scholastic training was obtained 
from books borrowed and laboriously read without the direction of any 
trained instructor. We often deplore the lack of advantages provided 
by the rural schools and, yet, here was one of the great figures in history 
that had not the advantages of even the country school. He did have 
that which was more important; an inherent sense of the moral fitness 
of things and an unusual understanding of and sympathy for his fellows. 
He never was a man of high scholastic attainment but he certainly was 
an educated man, for education is training for service and few men in 
history have a record of service greater than that of Abraham Lincoln. 
His early education, measured by modern standards, doubtless would 
have placed him in that class we so thoughtlessly describe as fit for manual 
labor. In other words, he should have remained a rail splitter to the end, 
just as Lindbergh should immediately have dropped into obscurity when 
his instructors decided that he was not worth further efforts on their part. 


30th of these men refused to conform to preconceived standards 
because they possessed, to a remarkable degree, strength of character, 
that foundation upon which all service must rest. 


The fact that their lives, as indeed the lives of many other successful 
men, failed to conform to our standards does not prove the standard is 
wrong, but rather that we frequently leave out of the equation the personal 
element. Such men merely prove that strength of will, individual initia- 
tive and strong moral character are more important as foundations upon 
which to build than any knowledge obtained from books. There is a 
vital spark in every worth-while individual that refuses to be quenched 
or made to conform to any average standard. In our efforts at mass 
education, we are prone to think in terms of averages. It is fitting that 
we should celebrate Lincoln’s birthday. His life is not only an example 
of character and an inspiration to our pupils, but it also reminds us, as 
educators, that personality is the largest factor in our work, that character 
building is a greater educational service than any scholastic attainment 


can possibly be. The two should go hand in hand, but the emphasis 
should be always on the former. 
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The Hudson 


By Harriet PLimpron 


Let a child live by this river 

When he is old he will still dream dreams. 

When he hears deep. whistles 

He will see great steamers, 

Tall, black prows moving slowly 

From beside the long, straight roofs of docks; 

He will see them turning their adventurous foreheads 
Away from safety 

To combat with the stillness and the tumult of far seas. 


He will smell the smells of man, 

He will see the sharp and distant wall of an old glacier, 

Across the wide breast of the deep, sustaining river 

He will see ferries flat as beetles 

Scuttling back and forth, 

And hear bells clang 

For safety in the landing of a host. 

He will see the footprints of the winged feet of danger. 

He will see the long, slim gray of battleships 

And overhead the dark mosquito wings of river-guided 
airplanes. 


He will smell the smells of man; 

Rubber works, incinerators; 

Coffee, pickles, rope and spices, 

The smells of countries he has never seen, 

In the long, dark warehouses filled with boxes, barrels, 
bales, 

And the thin gold banners of the sun. 

He will see the curve and glisten of hard muscles, 

And the sweat of man. 

He will see faces sculptured by the tools of danger 

And bearing her impress. 


Let a child be born by this river 
When he is old he will still dream dreams. 
—From “Books.” 
Copyright, ‘New York Herald Tribune.” 
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What My Schools are Doing 
in Character Education 


By Prominent School Executives 


\HE New York building of the Society for 
| Ethical Culture bears upon its corner 
stone the following inscription: ‘‘Dedi- 
WAC} cated to the ever-increasing knowledge, 
2} practice, and love of the right.” 

This inscription emphasizes three essentials 
in character education which the Ethical Culture 
Schools endeavor constantly to bear in mind. 
Knowledge and information are _ insufficient. 
Good intentions easily go astray. Training in 
specific moral habits lacks flexibility and may 
result in no more than an unfortunate and con- 
fused identification of the right with the con- 
ventional. Character education must some- 
how create and inter-relate knowledge, practice 
and love of the right. 

The Ethical Culture Schools conceive one 
function of the school to be that of an interpretive 
agency. The school should orient the child in 
his world. Life for the city child of today is 
specialized and artificial, devoid, as he experiences 
it, of integrating and orientating qualities. 
Hence the school seeks to acquaint the child 
with ways in which man has secured and now 
obtains food, clothing, and shelter; how man, 
the adventurer, has won control over his environ- 
ment in the interest of richer and fuller ways 
of living. The social studies lend themselves 
particularly to this picture of man’s progress, 
but the fine arts, the crafts, music, expression 
through the dance, dramatic performance in 
the classroom, school assembly and _ festival, 
serve likewise, through correlations with class 
work, as mediums of interpretation as well as 
worthy activities in their own right. 

Practice of the right comes through first- 
hand experience. Participation in determining 
the conduct of the group and the individual, 
begins with the ‘meetings’ of pupils in the 
kindergarten and the pre-kindergarten, and 
extends with variations appropriate to different 
age levels throughout the grades, culminating 
with the Student Council of the Fieldston 
School which concerns itself with practically 
every phase of the pupil’s school life. ‘‘Self- 
government” is thus used as a means for enlist- 
ing pupils’ efforts in the definition of law and 
identifying their will with its enforcement. The 


V. T. THAYER 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


welfare work of the Ethical Culture Schools is a 
further effort in the direction of creating moral 
thoughtfulness. This varies widely in char- 
acter. Thus from workers in the settlement 
houses our children may learn of the needs of 
worthy families. Classes are then led to volun- 
teer assistance. Sometimes this aid takes the 
form of supplying milk for the younger children, 
or again’ it results in helping children of the 
family to continue with their education. Many 
class projects are motivated by this desire to 
make things which can be sold to assist others, 
or be given away. Last year the first grades 
contributed toys to the Madison House Kinder- 
garten. The senior girls of the Teachers’ Train- 
ing Department conduct each year a community 
kindergarten and the pupils of the pre-profes- 
sional business course in the Upper School 
manage a supply store, the profits of which are 
used to procure books and supplies for scholar- 
ship pupils. 
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Finally, the ethics teachers by means of the 
story hour in the lower grades, and serious 
discussions of pertinent problems in the upper 
grades, endeavor to stimulate a moral thought- 
fulness, a habit on the part of pupils to pause 
frequently in the midst of contemplated action 
for the purpose of appraising the meaning of 
this action, and to enter imaginatively and 
sympathetically into the effect of actions upon 
the lives of others. They do this on the assump- 
tion that while morals cannot be taught, never- 
theless children can be taught through prac- 
tice to relate contemplated action to ideals and 
perhaps to formulate plans of action which will 
dip back and give direction to the stream of life’s 
activity. —V. T. Taayer, Educational Director, 

Ethical Culture School, New York. 


The Course of Study 


The two fundamental problems in the making 
of a syllabus in character training are the selection 
of material and the proper grading or distribu- 
tion. The decision was early reached in Phila- 
delphia that in the first three grades the chief 
emphasis should be placed upon the setting up of 
certain fundamental civic virtues by means of 
stories and directed activities of various kinds. 
A proper attitude toward these civic qualities 
is to be established and opportunity is to be 
afforded for their habitual application in the 
daily life of the school. 


EDWIN C. BROOME 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 


By way of illustration, in the first year of the 
work special attention is given to the civic 
virtues listed, as obedience, cleanliness, orderli- 
ness, courtesy, helpfulness, and kindness to 
animals. Each of these is carefully analyzed 
in our syllabus and definite suggestions are 
made to teachers as to their presentation and 
development. In the matter of the teaching of 
obedience, for example, the teacher is informed 
that in the beginning obedience will be largely a 
matter of response to the teacher’s authority; 
as the children come to know the teacher better, 
the motive should be brought over from obe- 
dience to authority to a desire to do right in order 
to win the approval of the teacher; from this 
point on, the effort may be made of developing 
the class spirit toward obedience. From time 
to time, as occasion offers, the teacher is instructed 
to take advantage of situations arising in the 
class. A-good story which fits a situation may 
be used to bring before the class the point which 
the teacher wishes to present. Most of the 
teacher’s effort along this line will depend upon 
actual conditions arising in and around the 
school. In her civics instruction, not only in 
the period allotted to this work in the school 
program, but throughout the school day, the 
cultivation of the civic virtues becomes a con- 
stant aim. 

In the second and third grades, other civic 
virtues are stressed. This does not imply, how- 
ever, that those previously developed are to be 
dropped from mind. Among the civic, virtues 
adapted to the somewhat greater maturity of 
the pupils in these grades, the course lists those 
of truthfulness, care of property, fair play, 
thoroughness, respect, and the like. 

In grade three, the important note of service 
as an element in citizenship is sounded. The 
introduction to this field of work is very simple. 
The problem is to develop in the pupil some 
idea of the many services which are being 
rendered to him constantly, to make him realize 
how dependent he is upon the people who are 
serving him, and what his duties are in return. 
The baker, the carpenter, the physician, are 
among those whose work will be considered. 
The development is simple, the child himself 
frequently remaining unconscious of the real 
purpose of the work; so far as he is concerned, 
he is simply learning about the kinds of people 
that are about him. Indirectly, the teacher’s 
real aim of developing the underlying ideas of serv- 
ice, dependence and interdependence, is being 
realized. 

As the work continues through the grades, 
attention continues to be given to the matter 
of the development of civic virtues, a more 
mature point of view being developed with the 
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older pupils. Ourdependence upon public serv- 
ants is given increasing attention, so that in 
grade four pupils become familiar with the 
work of the policeman, fireman, the postman, 
the street cleaner, the garbage collector and 
the ashman. Next in order of development 
comes the matter of the simple presentation of 
certain activities which are civic in their nature 
and about which every intelligent citizen should 
have some. knowledge. These include the 
problem of water supply, gas, electricity, the 
telephone, and ‘“‘the city beautiful.”’ 

In grade six, the work takes on a slightly 
different aspect. At the end of this grade, pupils 
who have reached the age of fourteen may, 
under the law, leave school to take employment. 
In spite of all our efforts, the economic situation 
is such that a very large number take advantage 
of this opportunity. In grade six, therefore, 
the work in civics is planned with a recognition 
of this fact. The first half of the year is devoted 
to a study of Philadelphia industries, not from a 
point of view of the technical processes involved, 
but from that of vocational opportunities. In 
the second half of the year, the occupational 
side of the topic is presented. In the develop- 
ment of the work throughout this term, the 
constant aim of the teacher is to lead pupils to 
realize that further education is a necessary 
foundation to real success in the various fields 
of work considered. The concluding topic in 
the work of the year is entitled “Ethics in Busi- 
ness,” and includes consideration of such prob- 
lems, as ‘‘Keeping a position,”’ ‘How to advance,”’ 
‘“‘Courtesy in work,” and “Fitting in with other 
people.” 

Satisfactory as we consider our course in 
civics today, it does not constitute the only 
civics instruction given in the schools. Oppor- 
tunity is taken on the occasion of every patriotic 
celebration to inculcate love of country, regard 
for its laws, and respect for its institutions. In 
fact, our efforts in this direction are continuous, 
though with young children they must frequently 
be incidental rather than definitely organized. 
Our course of study in history outlines specific 
occasions which are to be used by the teacher 
as a means of inculecating patriotic sentiment. 
Even with very small children, we have definitely 
undertaken to bring about an appreciation of 
the flag, the story of its making, a proper rever- 
ence for the names and services of Washington 
and Lincoln, and a general attitude toward our 
Constitution and its meaning. 

From the foregoing, it would appear that 
the Philadelphia school system is giving con- 
scious and definite attention to the serious 
problem of training the pupils in citizenship. 
In conclusion it should perhaps be mentioned 
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E. C. HARTWELL 
Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N.Y. 


that a great deal of training in this direction is 
and must be accomplished indirectly. What- 
ever tends to develop our boys and girls into 
intelligent men and women may be said to 
contribute to their training in citizenship. From 
this point of view, the whole curriculum, includ- 
ing the appreciation side of literature, cultiva- 
tion of power in oral English, knowledge of the 
world gained through geography, and the cul- 
ture which results from training in music and 
art may all be said to make their contributions. 
Finally, probably the most potent of all indirect 
influences in the development of our citizenry 
must be counted the abiding personal influence 
of a good teacher. 


—ARMAND J. Gerson, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


In the Kindergarten 


In the kindergarten the responsibility for 
character training is great. Founded upon the 
principle that the little child must get into right 
relationships with his environment, that the 
surroundings of even a baby influence his 
unconscious and, therefore, his later, more con- 
scious life, the kindergarten is now hearing 
present-day psychology affirm that many of 
the disturbances of adult life have their origin 
in the non-adjustments of children. So it sets 
itself with renewed energy to the task. 
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FRANK CODY 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


The kindergarten is the connecting link between 
school and home. The kindergartner in bringing 
the child from the home brings him into a home- 
like environment. In addition she visits the 
child in his own home, meets the mother, gathers 
the mothers into the kindergarten, and thus 
lays the foundation for character training in 
the kindergarten by knowing the child as he 
actually lives. 

To make an even more thoughtful basis for 
this the Buffalo kindergartners have a printed 
record card for each child and with that as a 
suggestion for thought, they make in September 
a record for each child, not for the purpose of 
blaming the child for what he is not, but to 
point the way to future help. Again in January 
and in May, the cards are marked and the 
kindergartner asks herself, ‘“‘Wherein have I 
failed? What more could I do?” On the back 
of the card is printed as a reminder for the 
kindergartner- 


Am I helping the child to be 
reverent? 
courteous? 
kind? 
joyous? 
The ecards include physical records. The 
kindergartner has always been interested in 
the child’s physical health as a necessary basis 


for the strength the child needs in meeting life’s 
demand. This, just as in the other school 
departments, is gradually becoming more 
scientific. The child is weighed and advice is 
given to the mother. 

The free atmosphere of the kindergarten helps 
to a better understanding of children, as well as 
in their development of habits of self-control. 
To understand what a child is, he must be 
observed under conditions in which he is free 
to be himself. Then, too, the control that comes 
from adjustment to a group of one’s own level 
of age is the best kind of self-control. With 
older children a child may have to follow too 
much or he may be the victim of his own whims. 
With younger ones he may become too much 
of a leader. Only with his own equals, under 
wise supervision, can he acquire the right habit 
of control and of social adjustment. In the 
period when the children are working out their 
own problems of construction, individually or 
in groups, the kindergartner is watching to see 
if steadiness of purpose increases; if success 
becomes a habit; if the child keeps on until he 
finishes the boat, the house, the picture he set 
out to make; if fairness, kindness and unselfish- 
ness prevail; if order, neatness and thrift are in- 
creasing; if the child-makes cheerful adjustment 
when it is time to put things away and in order. 

Cleanliness, courtesy and cheerful obedience 
are encouraged, gentleness of speech, helpfulness 
to others, responsibility for a share in the social 
order, and underlying all, a habit of joyousness 
which makes for the finest type of character. 

—E. C. HARTWELL, Superintendent of Schools, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Our Supreme Task 


Detroit is not committed to any one plan of 
character education. As yet there is no con- 
clusive evidence that some one method or pro- 
cedure will assure the desired results better 
than any other. Indeed, the preliminary indica- 
tions are that there is no single royal road to 
character—that a variety of routes will always 
need to be used. At any rate, the development 
of right character in youth is too important to 
risk disregarding any promising line of attack. 

Teachers, principals and supervisors in Detroit 
are all encouraged to try out and study various 
means of achieving the character goal. Most 
of these experimental efforts are being made by 
the indirect method in conjunction with the 
regular activities of the school in reading, spell- 
ing, social science, literature, chemistry. and 
other regular courses. Others are being made 
by direct methods, sometimes in regular home 
rooms, and sometimes in special rooms, such as 


‘ 


the auditorium and the library. These trials 
and observations are in progress at all levels of 
instruction in the Detroit school system from 


the kindergarten through the college. Most 
of the work is being done by regular agencies 
within the schools, but a number of outside 
organizations concerned with character build- 
ing are given opportunity also to operate in the 
schools. The whole program is being studied 
and co-ordinated under the direction of a Char- 
acter Education Committee, which includes 
representatives from various branches and 
departments of the school system. 

Detroit’s activities in this field are being 
directed fundamentally toward the development 
of desirable attitudes and purposes, and toward 
their organization into a truly integrated per- 
sonality. In the main, the work is constructive 
and preventive rather than reconstructive and 
corrective, although both types are included of 
necessity. 

I am convinced that character education is 
the supreme task of the school. I am about 
equally convinced that the best procedure to 
be used is not now known, and that its dis- 
covery will require careful study and experi- 
mentation by school people everywhere. Gains 
in our information in this field will be immensely 

valuable. 


—F rank Copy, Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


The Happy Child is the Good Child 


In planning school buildings and their land- 
scape setting, we are making a conscious effort 
to provide not only cheerful surroundings, but 
architectural influences which will set up desira- 
ble ideals. We wish to make the building itself 
an inspiration toward higher thinking and living, 
and we believe that this may be a strong influence 
for desirable character development. The provi- 
sion of a pleasing landscape setting, together 
with adequate and well-equipped playground 
space, is an added factor. Children who are 
healthful and who have available desirable recrea- 
tional activities are likely to refrain from the 
undesirable conduct so easily found upon the 
streets of the city. 

The physical features of the classroom 
important. In Trenton we see to it that: 


are 


(a) An effort is made tosecure the best possible 
conditions of light, heat, and ventilation so that 
the health of the child may be influenced toward 
normal physical, mental and moral reactions. 

(b) We employ our own force of carpenters, 
painters and mechanics, who are busy through- 
out the year in the maintenance of proper build- 
ing conditions. 
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(c) Our courses of study and our instructions 
to the teachers and principals stress the need of 
maintaining a cheerful atmosphere by the plan- 
ning and arrangement of the equipment of the 
room, including pictures, decorations and _ bul- 
letin boards. 

(d) We useamovable desk and chair, conducive 
to a social grouping of the children. This is a 
real factor in promoting character education, 
because it permits real life social relationships 
and activities. 

All of our courses of study emphasize: 

(a) The desirability of placing a child upon 
his own responsibility so that he may learn 
through personal experience the benefits of con- 
sideration for the rights of others, and the need 
for making his own decision. We do not relieve 
the teacher of responsibility, but expect her to 
exercise an oversight, varying according to the 
ages and the abilities of the children. 

(b) Worthy acts of honesty, charity and integ- 
rity, as represented in the characters of men and 
women who have been prominent in the political 
and industrial history of the world. 

(c) The merits and advantages of honesty and 
integrity in discussions with the children when- 
ever and wherever opportunity arises. Although 
we do not have a specific course of study in 
character education, the committees framing 
our courses give the matter specific attention, 
and weave much material regarding it into all 
the phases of subject-matter. 


Zach teacher is expected to act as a school 
mother to the children under her care. She is 
urged to know the problems and home conditions 
of each and to make visits to the home and record 
pertinent facts on the pupil’s permanent record 
ecards for future reference. Using her personal 
knowledge and interest, she is instructed to 
advise individually with each child regarding 
matters of morality and charActer as well as 
school subjects, and to utilize every opportunity 
to become a confidential counsellor to the child. 

A variety of teacher contacts is assured by 
means of special teachers and supervisors so 
that the influence toward right living and 
straight thinking may come not solely from one 
person, but be reinforced by several. Through 
the special teachers of penmanship, fine arts, 
industrial arts, home economics, music and 
playground, the child feels a cumulative urge 
toward honesty and co-operation with the social 
order about him. He discovers that concrete 
materials such as he uses in the fine and indus- 
trial arts are not readily used for deception as 
to the results obtained, and that satisfaction 
on the playground comes only through fair 
dealing with his fellow pupils. 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Creative Reading in 
Grades ‘Two and Three 


The Raleigh, North Carolina, Public Schools, MILDRED ENGLISH, 
Assistant Superintendent 


BRINGING CHINA INTO SCHOOL 
Raleigh Public Schools. 


yIN these grades we want to see growth in 
$i} the ability to associate meanings with 
symbols. Pupils should read for informa- 
tion, read independently, increase the 
rate and accuracy of oral and _ silent 
reading, show a growing interest in reading 
wholesome books, in the use of books, and learn 
how to use the library. 

This learning is still closely associated with 
activity. In grades two and three children 
learn to read signs and symbols rapidly and 
accurately through practice with the grocery 
store, the cafeteria, the movie, the library, 
advertising posters for the puppet show or the 
play, reports of committees on the bulletin 
board and through the various other activities 
of the group. They read increasingly to find 
the answers to their questions, “What do bulbs 
need in order to grow?” “Where does wool 
come from?” “Why do the Eskimos eat so 
much fat?” “Where do the animals in the 
circus come from?” The child in these grades 


THE JAPANESE GROUP MADE A JINRICKSHA e 
Raleigh Public Schools. 


is brimming over with these and similar ques- 
tions. There should be much class reading for 
information that the teacher may show pupils 
how to find the answers to their questions and 
help them interpret what they read, for often 
the informational reading they need to do in 
this connection is not expressed in language 
they can understand. Books containing informa- 
tion and stories that will be needed in the activity 
should be kept on the reading table, having 
been collected by the teacher before the unit of 
work started. 

Information gained from books may be 
expressed in group composition and placed on 
the bulletin board so that all may read. A 
third grade kept a class book to record the 
growth of their library and each child kept an 
individual record of the work done each day. 
These books furnished reading material of which 
they never tired, for it concerned their own 
experiences and therefore was of real and vital 
interest to them. 
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In making a movie or a puppet show the 
group will read many stories before deciding on 
the one to be used. This period of looking for 
a suitable story will include the discussion of 
what section of a story will make a good play, 
and parts of the stories will be re-read while the 
class chooses the scenes they think most inter- 
esting and suitable. After the story is selected, 
the group will have to plan the compositions to 
precede the pictures, or the dialogue to be used. 
This calls for writing and printing, as well as 
reading. Posters advertising the show, announce- 
ments for the school paper, must be planned 
and written. Tickets will be needed. Music, 
also, will come in for a place on the program 
and often songs will be written by the children 
themselves to suit the play. It does not always 
occur to a group of children of this age to find a 
song they can use; they decide to ‘‘make’”’ one 
that meets their need. Thus the language, 
reading and writing develop naturally as the 
work goes on. It is difficult to separate one 
from the other and it is not necessary to do so 
in a program of this type. 

In two third grades the children wanted more 
_ books for the reading table. In each instance 
they appealed to the principal for books and for a 
table for their grade library. A book is much 
more interesting to the child if he can go to the 
book shelves, select it himself and sit down at a 
table in another section of the room to read, 
than it would be if handed out to him by the 
teacher to read at his own desk. Failing to get 
the table from the principal, these grades decided 
to build their own library furniture. This con- 
sisted of a table, chairs, book shelves, and a 
bulletin board. Posters illustrating favorite 
stories and books were made for the walls. 
Rules for the use of the library were form- 
ulated, printed on tag-board and put up 
where all could read them. An assembly 
program was given, telling how the library 
was made and describing some of the books 
they liked best. Astory hour each week gave 
the children an opportunity to read or tell 
stories they had found in their libraryreading. 
Through this means they learned to select 
stories that would be interesting to the group 
and how to tell them so they would be enjoyed 
by the members of the class. 

One grade kept a record of the stories they 
liked in individual booklets, illustrated with 
pictures they found or with drawings, and 
a paragraph telling something about the 
story, as: 

“Once upon a time there were some Indians 
and Pilgrims. I read a good book about them. 
The Indians and the Pilgrims were good 
friends.” 


“T read a story about a donkey, a dog, a cat 
and a rooster. They scared the robbers away 
and they never came back any more.” 


The other group kept a grade book on ‘“‘How 
Our Library Grew,” which contained the story 
of how the library developed, letters thanking 
the man for the lumber he had given them, the 
superintendent for tools, the librarian for show- 
ing them how to stencil. A chart was kept of 
books read by the class, which stimulated them 
to read more books. 

Children in these grades should be given a 
rich background of good literature, both prose 
and poetry. If the children have been encouraged 
in the first grade to express themselves freely 
and naturally in stories and verse, there will be 
no trouble to get them to continue this in these 
grades. We do not want to have them imitate 
the writers of poetry or the stories they like, 
but rather to encourage them to express their 
own feeling, or to give to the group the word 
picture they see, and express it in a way that it 
has not been done before. 

Language and writing develop naturally 
through the work in the activity period. The 
daily conference period should be the time when 
the children learn to express themselves freely 
and easily as they share their experiences with 
the group, tell of the progress of the work in the 
activity period, discuss their difficulties and 
problems and how to solve them, give reports 
on topics they have been investigating, and 
plan for the next step in the work. The assembly 
program presents an opportunity for the chil- 
dren to select the worth-while and interesting 
things from their unit to give to the school and 
helps them grow accustomed to presenting 
things to a larger group than the class. 


FARMING IN HOLLAND GAVE US MUCH TO READ AND DO 
Raleigh Public Schools. 
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THE TRAIN THAT WENT TO ASSEMBLY 
Raleigh Public Schools. 


A third grade was invited to show the train 
they had made to the Kiwanis Club and _to tell 
the men what they had learned while making it. 
They discussed what they should tell, decided 
on the pupil to take charge of the program and 
what each child should contribute. They did 
not think of writing down what they wished to 
say and memorizing it, but told each step in the 
development of the unit and why they had 
decided to build the train, in their Own words 
with the help and suggestions of the different 
members of the group. Although they had gone 
through their program before it was given to 
the Kiwanians, they did not foll6w what had 
been planned in every instance, but gave, out 
of their own experience, the things they thought 
most interesting. 

When the assistant superintendent suggested 
that a statement of their work be given to the 
members of the Club so it could be taken home 
and read at leisure, and asked the children 
what they would like to say, the following 
group statement resulted: 


OUR PROGRAM 

We are going to tell you how and why we 
made our train. Last year in the second grade 
we had a cafeteria and we wanted to know 
where the food came from. We learned that 
most of our food came from the grocery store, 
so we made a store. 

This year we decided to make a train because 
vegetables and fruits are shipped to us by train. 
We read stories about trains and travel. We 
learned how to find cities on the map of the 
United States. We learned many new words. 
We made problems about traveling. This is 
one of our problems: 

Worth had $20.00. 
Salem. His railroad 


He went to Winston- 
ticket cost $4.25. His 
How much did 


meals on the train cost $4.50. 
he bring back? 
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We maderhymes about the train for Safety 
Week. We made posters and pictures of 
the train. 

We learned that some of our food comes 
from foreign countries. We decided to 
make a Chinese village. We are going to 
tell you how we made our train and what 
we learned from reading books about China. 
We will show you some of the things we 
have made for our Chinese village. 


THIRD GRADE, BARBEE SCHOOL 


Another third grade reported on their 
“Trip Around the World” at the school as- 
sembly. They appeared in. the costume of 
the land of which they spoke. These cos- 
tumes were planned and made by the chil- 
dren. They exhibited the article they had made 
as representative of that country. 

They had decided in group conferences what 
they would tell of each country studied, but 
had not written these statements. After the 
program was given, the assistant superintendent 
asked them to give her a résumé of what they 
had said. Following is part of the program in 
the children’s own words: 


WHY WE TOOK OUR TRIP 


While we were working out our circus and 
toy sale we became so interested in other coun- 
tries that we decided to take a trip around the 
world to find out how our world brothers and 
sisters live. While we were visiting these coun- 
tries we made the most interesting things that 
we saw. We will now tell you about our visit 
and show you what we made. 


ESKIMO LIFE 


I am Tookee. Our homes are in Alaska, 
Greenland, and Lapland. Our clothes are made 
of the skins of wild animals. We wear two fur 


suits. The inner suit is made with the fur 
turned inside. We eat the flesh of the wild 
animals. The fat keeps us warm. 


We like to fish through holes in the ice. The 
eyes of the fish are very fine foods. 

My name is Ikwa. Our winter homes are 
made of blocks of snow like this one. They 
are low and round and have only one room. 
The whole family cook, eat and sleep in this 
room. We travel on sleds drawn by dogs. 

Our fathers like to catch fish, seals, walrus, 
reindeer and bears. 


STORY OF THE DESERT 


My name is Hada. My home is in the Desert 
of Sahara. Some of my cousins live in Arabia. 
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I live in a tent like this one. It is divided in two 
parts. My father and brother sleep in one part, 
while my mother and I sleep in the other. 

There is a place in the desert where there are 
springs, wells, and water all the year round. 
It is called an oasis. Many kinds of food grow 
in it. Some of them are onions, turnips, peas, 
beans, dates and oranges. 

My name is Hassan. The date is our most 
important fruit. The bunches are so large that 
they take two strong boys to carry them. When 
they are ripe, they are as sweet as honey. We 
dry them and ship them to the United States 
and many other countries. The leaves are used 
for covering houses. The tree is used for making 
beams, framework, and rope. 


CHINA 

I am Ah-Chee. I live in China. My home 
is made of stone and covered with tiles. It is 
well furnished. It has chairs, tables, and car- 
pets like they have in the United States. 

We ride in chairs carried by men like this one. 

One day in school the boys made up a poem 
about me and set it to music. We will sing it 
for you. 

My name is Yee-Tsoo. I do not go to school, 
but my brother does. We fly kites in the spring. 
They are made to look like fish, butterflies, and 
birds. We fight battles with them. 


DUTCH LIFE 


My name is Kat. I live in Holland. Hol- 
land is a low, flat country, lower than the sea 
level. We have dikes to keep out the sea and 
canals to drain the land. We have windmills 
like this one to pump the water from the fields 
into the canals. Some of the windmills grind 
wheat, corn, and rye, and others saw wood. 

Our boats have red sails and are moved by 
the wind. When the wind fails the men get out 
on the bank and pull them along. 

My name is Kit. We have so much grass 
that we raise some of the finest cows in the world. 
When they are fifteen months old they begin 
to produce milk and butter. When they are 
grown, some of them are killed for their hides 
and meat. 


SWITZERLAND 


My name is Gretel. I live in Switzerland. 
Switzerland is sometimes called the playground 
of Europe because of its swift running streams, 
beautiful lakes and Alps Mountains. 

The houses, like this one, are made of boards 
or logs. Heavy stones are placed on the roofs 


to keep the wind from blowing off the shingles. 
My name is Hansel. 


We raise many goats 
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and sheep in Switzerland. The goats give rich 
milk from which cheese and butter are made. 
Some of the cheese is sent to the United States. 

In the spring, when the snow begins to melt, 
the cattle are driven to the mountain tops to 
graze. In the winter they are driven back into 
the valleys. 


AMERICAN INDIANS 


I am an American Indian. My name is 
Bald Eagle. Our forefathers lived by hunting 
and fishing. Our mothers were called squaws 
and did all the work around the house. Now 
the government of the United States has given 
us places to live and we have homes and schools 
like other boys and girls. 

My name is Humming Bird. We used to 
live in wigwams like this one. They were made 
by sticking poles into the ground in a circle, 
and tying them together at the top. Then 
they were covered with skins of wild animals. 

We used to cook our food out of doors in 
front of the wigwam. 


Many letters are written by the children of 
these grades for materials needed, to thank 
people for things given them, and_as invitations 
to a play or to a party. These come from a 
second grade: 


(To a former teacher who was away studying) 


Dear Miss Nan Lacy, 

I hope you are well. 
cafeteria into a store. 
in our store. 


We have changed our 
We have puffed wheat 
We are going to make an awning. 

Your friend, 
WILLIAM. 

Dear Jeff, 

You helped us build our store by giving us 
those boards and boxes. You were so good to 
give them to us. We thank you. 

We are sending you a picture of our store. 

Your friend, 
PHILLIPS. 


Through such experiences the children learn. 
the form of a simple letter. Punctuation and 
capitalization are taught as the need arises. 

The children will add many new words to 
their vocabulary daily in a program of free 
activities. It is not necessary that they learn to 
spell all of the new words, but only those that 
they will be most apt to use. Other words 
they will learn to recognize and to pronounce 
correctly, their meaning and how to use them. 
A record should be kept by the child and by 
the teacher of the words they learn to spell and 
these should supplement the regular word list 
for the grade. 


Their Own Art Museum 


By GkEorRGE ELEANOR SHAW 


ONE LARGE ROOM PROVIDES FOR EXHIBITS AND THE CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES line the other 


HIOME in through the little iron gate 
and find the Treasure House!’ Thus 
directed by the gay sign, one enters the 


=e") walk leads to “The Children’s Art 
Center.” Situated in a crowded neighborhood 
in Boston’s South End settlement district, it 
brings beauty “within their gates’? and provides 
an atmosphere which is conducive to the right 
development of character, esthetic appreciation 
and expression. 

Practically all large museums have, as an 
important part of their educational scheme, a 
children’s department with effectual means for 
the development of juvenile art interests. The 
“Children’s Art Center’ is unique in that it is a 
place entirely apart from adult environment, 
the first public fine arts museum in the world 
built exclusively for children. 

The small architecturally attractive building 
is of dull red brick with columns of limestone. 
In the exterior wall are four circular niches 
containing cherub heads. The interior, which 
is wholly free from the imposing solemnity of 
many of our large adult museums, is undivided; 
there is just one room or gallery, easily com- 
prehensible, in which the young visitors quickly 
feel at home. The concrete floor has the appear- 
ance of tile, showing but little the imprint of 
muddy shoes. The building receives all its 


light from the front, the long 
wall facing the court and gar- 
dens being constructed of tall 
arched windows or doors. In 
mild weather these doors can 
be thrown open to the terrace. 
Two tiny doors within the 
larger ones are for the children’s 
use and delight. Opposite the 
arched lights of the doors on 
the other long upper wall are 
five lunettes, admirable set- 
tings for colored murals which 
it is hoped may be acquired 
in the near future. The lower 
wall space is used for exhibi- 
tion purposes. A fountain 
designed by Paul Manship 
bubbles merrily at one end 
wall, and large display cases 
In the center 
of the gallery are exhibition 
tables, and all about are small tables of varying 
sizes with low chairs and stools for the use of the 
children. 
Exhibitions succeed each other in ‘The Chil- 
dren’s Art Center,” thus stimulating the children 
through fresh impressions. At Christmas time 
there are hung lovely colored prints from the 
old masters and appealing modern madonnas. 
Plaques, replicas of bambini and reliefs of dane- 
ing children, add to the spirit of the season. A 
tall Christmas tree, garlands and potted poin- 
settas lend decoration. A créche constructed 
with the children’s help tells the Christmas 
story. Animals in bronze, pottery and textiles 
with “story” designs are enthusiastically studied. 
Each year there is7an exhibition of ‘Animals 
in Art.” This includes a selection from the 
many fine etchings of horses and dogs, bronzes 
from the .work of American sculptors who are 
producing a wealth of expressive small figures, 
and carefully selected textiles which are designed 
from animal motifs. These come from many 
countries. The “Art Center’? owns a small col- 
lection of excellent animal potteries. 
There are special exhibitions of the art of 
particular countries, many times correlating with 
school interests, and these prove popular. The 


colorful silks and embroideries of Japan, rugs 
of the East, examples of the splendid draughts- 
manship of Italian masters, Indian paintings 


‘ 
court where a_ flower-bordered brick 
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and handicraft and the strange Egyptian relics 
all have their distinct appeal. 

Most of the collections for our exhibitions 
are loaned to the “Children’s Art Center,” 
either for a short period or permanently. Some 
of them are drawn from the ‘Center’s” own 
small storeroom of treasures. Friends who have 
traveled much and those who have acquired 
private collections, generously share their choice 
objects with the children. Artists lend freely 
of their best. Such persons as Cyrus Dallin, 
Charles Woodbury, Richard Recchia, Charles 
Connick and scores of others respond graciously 
to the children’s request for ‘Indians on horses, 
and be sure to ask for the cowboy picture,” 
paintings of “real ocean that splashes in your 
face,” ‘frogs, and happiness children,” and 
stained glass “like in a beautiful church.” The 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston and other 
institutions and several of the importers and 
print shops lend etchings and objects from time 
to time. 

The daily groups of young visitors from the 
neighborhood, so varied in race, creed and social 
background, reflect the heterogeneous character 
of the population of the vicinity. Clearly, 
problems in adjustment and toleration must 
arise. There are no rules but the boys and 
girls soon learn that it is a truly democratic 
place and that the rights of others are to be 
respected. It is interesting to note, in connection 
with this diversity of visitors, that certain out- 
standing artistic qualities are distinguishable; 
several of our most talented children are Negroes; 
many of the artistically appreciative are Italians; 
the Scandinavians show an aptitude for meticu- 
lous work; the Syrians and the Russians have a 
passionate love of color. 

Aside from the neighborhood visitors, groups 
or classes from public and private schools some- 
times come from the surrounding towns. Dur- 
ing the year many adults visit the “Children’s 
Art Center’; tourists and educators from other 
countries, and teachers from many states. 
Parents of the neighborhood children who are 
curious to see a new exhibition, an especially 
lovely picture or some fine handicraft “drop in.” 
Teacher visitors always inquire about the 
“objectives,” ‘educational program” and the 
“children’s reactions.” The following extract 
from the “Articles of Incorporation” is enlighten- 
ing with respect to the general aims of the “‘Chil- 
dren’s Art Center’’: 

“The Association is empowered to acquire by 
loan, gift or purchase, works of art and fine 
handicrafts; to lend to institutions, associations 
or individuals, for purposes of exhibition or 
study, the objects so acquired; to lease, pur- 
chase, acquire, own and hold land and buildings 


for museum, educational or administrative pur- 
poses; and to further the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge of the fine arts and of artistic 
handicraft.” 

The “Art Center” is so beautiful and absorb- 
ingly interesting that it creates an atmosphere 
of tranquility which is sadly lacking in the 
turbulent homes of the neighborhood. Here 
the sensitive minds of young people may find 
peace and happiness during leisure hours. Some 
of the children just wander around absorbed in 
pictures or objects. There are no “Do not handle”’ 
signs. Children gain so much through the sense 
of touch that whenever possible objects are 
exposed. Bronzes become lovelier with the con- 
stant caressing of little hands. To prevent 
accidents, exposed objects are ingeniously and 
inconspicuously fastened to the display tables. 
Textiles, prints and objects liable to injury 
must of course be protected by glass but it is 
allowable to put fingers on the glass in the cause 
of intense interest. | 

Most of the young visitors wish to draw or 
paint or use modeling clay. Pencils and 
unprinted newspaper are free to all, and paints 
and plasteline may be secured for the asking. 
The majority of the children are not interested 
in making pictures of any particular object in 
the museum but rather in expressing their own 
ideas in creative original forms. Here, in this 
ideal atmosphere, their efforts are guided with 
no apparent control and therefore suppression 
of originality is reduced to the minimum. 


THE LITTLE IRON GATE 
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Esthetic possibilities are developed without 
forcing or sentimentaliiy. Is it strange that 


at the annual showing of the children’s own 
work, educators comment again and again upon 
the direct execution and upon the originality of 
thought expression? 

For the boys and girls who like best to work 
in organized classes, we offer weekly meetings. 
There are both girls’ and boys’ drawing groups 
and a mixed craft class. These classes are 
guided by senior students of the Teacher Train- 
ing Division of the ‘Massachusetts School of 
Art”’ under the supervision of the director of the 
“Art Center.” All the classes are limited in 
number, thereby assuring an opportunity for 
friendship which results in helpful stimulus and 
criticism. Here all work is play and all play 
is hard,serious work. 
Here also are dem- 
onstrated the value 
of team work in the 
larger projects, and 
courtesy to rivals 
and opponents in 
memory drawing 
contests and games. 
Self-sufficient young 
individuals change 
their attitude, and 
for the comment “‘I 
can draw better’n 
you”’ is substituted, 
‘“‘We are the best 
drawing gang in 
Boston.’’ Member- 
ship in an organized 
class involves a 
fee of twenty-five 
cents for a term of 
three months. These groups and frequently 
others are given opportunities to visit current 
exhibitions, to go to the “‘Museum of Fine 
Arts” and other places of art interest. 

Besides the drawing and craft groups there 
are dramatic groups from time to time which 
in fair weather find the grass court an ideal 
setting for tableaux and little plays built around 
art subjects. 

There is a small library from which the chil- 
dren select the books they wish. Scrapbooks 
are popular with the youngest children. Books 
on design, biographies of artists, and stories 
portraying the art interests of foreign countries 
appeal to the older boys and girls. Books are 
chosen for the ‘‘Art Center” with two objectives: 
for the art inspiration and information they will 
convey to the juvenile minds, and for the beauty 
and quality of their illustrations. Story-telling 


hours are exceedingly popular; many times the 


SCULPTURE THAT TELLS A STORY IS POPULAR 
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tales are based upon the history of a familiar 
“Art Center’ possession or upon a borrowed 
treasure. Occasionally concerts are given. The 
construction of the building is such that music is 
properly carried even to the adjoining court. 

The “Children’s Art Center,” lends its own 
collection of framed prints to responsible individ- 
uals or organizations anywhere. The only 
stipulation is that these must be called for, and 
returned within a reasonable length of time, 
usually three weeks. This loan material con- 
sists of some fine etchings, old English prints, 
genuine Japanese paintings, color prints of the 
work of modern illustrators, and an interesting 
miscellaneous collection. Children’s art depart- 
ments in libraries and schools find the loans of 
great value for exhibition. purposes. There is 
also a small neigh- 
borhood or com- 
munity loan collec- 
tion made up of 
really fine colored 
prints which are un- 
framed but mounted 
on three-ply boards 
and, we regret this 
necessity ,shellacked 
for their protection. 
Such requests as: 
“We are going to 
have company and 
mother wants to 
borrow thé angels, 
please,” “It’s dark 
in my room and I 
want a shiny pic- 
ture,” ““Have you a 
picture that would 
be nice to put on the 
bureau at home?” ‘‘My baby brother is scared of 
dogs and I want him to see a picture of a good 
kind, one like a real artist can draw,” are frequent. 

The “Children’s Art Center’ is open from two 
to five o’clock on week days and on Wednesday 
and Saturday mornings, except for a month or 
six weeks in the summer. There is no charge 
for admission. Occasionally it is open Sundays 
and evenings for special exhibitions. We hope 
for the time when it need never be closed. Con- 
sidering the size of the ‘‘Art Center” the attend- 
ance is unusual. Between six and seven thousand 
visits, including those of adults, are made during 
a year. The majority of visitors are between 
the ages of six and thirteen years but tots in 
arms, youths of twenty and grown-ups: come 
frequently. 

How was the children’s art museum made 
possible and how is it maintained? It came 
into existence in 1918 through the imagination 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Pioneer 


Babies in the 


New Education 


By Harriet M. JoHNSON 


nursery schools, 
accomplished ; 


ry 


children. 


stand their significance. 
However, the question 
for us just now is exactly 
what of value nursery 
schools are giving chil- 
dren. Whatdo the health 
provisions in the nursery 
school mean to these 
pioneer babies who are 
casting in their lot with 
newer education? What 
does it mean to an in- 
dividualist like a two- 
year-old to find himself 
one of a group of ten or 
twenty? How does he 
use his time and what 
assurance has he that it 


Kj JHATEVER else can be said for or against 


they have been of tre- 
#.; mendous value in the education of psy- 

=/ chologists, physicians, teachers and other 
specialists who have worked with preschool 
We have learned to measure physical 
growth more accurately and observe the activities 
of children and are beginning perhaps to under- 


TAKING THEIR PLACES IN THE CLOSE SOCIAL GROUP 


this much they have 
The nursery school 


standard. 
in school as at home? 
undoubtedly scores. 


Miss Johnson for nine years has directed 
the Nursery School of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Experiments, New York City. 
When we consider the nursery-school move- 
ment as an innovation in the curriculum, we 
need to remember that Miss Johnson’s 
experience and her book ‘‘Children in the 
Nursery School” have established technics 
and guided research in the field of preschool 
education for almost a decade. 

Her scientific premise, that growth is a 
dynamic process and the challenge of 
education is to determine corresponding 
growth needs in the young child, is presented 
in this study of the “‘two-to-four,”’ who focuses 
our thought today as the latest pioneer in the 
educational world. 


is more fun or more worth his while than what he 
can find to do at home? 


is the first educational 


venture which must stand or fall by its health 
Is children’s health as’ well protected 


On this count the school 


This assumes that health 
means favorable development, not just absence 
from colds, though even here it is believed that 


the percentage is not 
higher in school than in 
the usual family. The 
dietary standard is higher 
in the nursery school than 
in the average family and 
more consistently main- 
tained. Even when the 
diet list given by the 
family physician accords 
entirely with that of the 
school, an actual check 
on the home diet discov- 
ers lapses or discrepancies 
which mothers are sur- 
prised to find the rule 
rather than the exception. 
For example, though 
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vegetables are recommended at the regular 
night meal, and fruits are to be given in abun- 
dance, we find a cereal supper and a starchy 
pudding a frequent exception in the case of an 
over-fat child. 

The exigencies of the family situation with a 
cook who resents preparing separate vegetables 
and desserts for the baby, are responsible for 
these deviations from schedule which are proba- 
bly more frequent than they are when the 
mother has the entire responsibility for feeding. 
I am taking into consideration only children 
whose parents have chosen to send them to 
nursery schools to meet educational, not eco- 
nomic, needs. Variety is especially lacking on 
many baby tables, while the nursery dietitian 
considers it one of her problems to accustom 
the child to many flavors and consistencies so 
that his taste will be catholic and he will approach 
his meal with zest. Carrots served five days 
out of the seven may not weary a child, but 
the diet may cultivate conservatism in his 
appetite so that he will repudiate the unfamiliar 
and later become a feeding problem. 

There are longer periods of active play in 
the open air for the nursery-school child than 
for the baby at home, and naps and rest are 
generally kept quite up to the home standard. 
Beyond this there is the positive advantage, of 
which pediatrists seem quite convinced, that a 
child builds up an immunity to ordinary com- 


DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITIES GIVE MOTOR CONTROL 


municable diseases by being in a group, with 
the protection that is always given in the nursery 
school. It need not be said that there is entirely 
adequate protection against the spread of con- 
tagion. In the nursery school which is best 


known to me we have had in the course of our 
history isolated cases of measles, chicken pox, 
German measles and scarlet fever contracted 


from outside contact, but never a second case. 
In general appearance the group bears out the 
opinion that the nursery school would grade 
high in health, for the children look so sturdy, 
rosy and hard, especially when there happens 
to be a visiting applicant with whom to com- 
pare them. 

So much for health. 

One of the chief reasons for the popularity 
of the nursery school is that it gives children 
the opportunity for association with others of 
equal age. This social experience can be gained 
only by means of an organized group, for the 
casual meetings of children in the park are not 
constructive even if they are not disastrous. 
We seem to have found that the social impulse 
is strong in children, that it awakens early in 
life and that it is capable of a development 
along with that of language, so that three- and 
four-year-old children are carrying on social 
relationships which, though not close-knit, have 
actuality and purpose. 

The reason that these relationships are success- 
ful is that the social situation is not forced upon 
children and there is opportunity for the individ- 
ual to withdraw from the group and carry on 
individual schemes of play without interruption. 
We find that quite intensive social play, like 
ball-throwing or hauling each other in wagons, 
seems to reach a point of spontaneous disinte- 
gration; without coming to a climax it sub- 
sides, and is usually followed by a period 
of quiet during which each child, is em- 
ployed at some individual activity, such 
as play in sand or pebbles, block-building, 
or work at the bench. Throughout the 
nursery-school age this characteristic re- 
mains typical of the children in the groups 
to a greater or lesser degree, and is one 
that should be encouraged since it pro- 
tects them from the strain of sustaining 
too long periods of accommodation to 
the demand of close social contact. 

It is important for us all to learn to get 
on in our social groups, to find ourselves 
at home with other people, to make the 
concessions demanded by harmonious 
social living. It is quite as essential that 
we each make a contribution to the group 
in which we find ourselves and, at its rich- 
est, that contribution is in terms of 
constructive ideas and stimulation, not merely of 
social charm. 

Frances could usually affect her group. She 
could call the children from their self-initiated 
occupations and engage them in elaborate drama- 
tizations. The group and her power over them 
seemed to stimulate her but their role was 
always kept a passive one. There was never a 
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constructive impulse given to the 
group play or that of individual 
members by her association with 
them and, as in the course of time 
their own interests deepened, they 
were able to resist her bids for their 
attention. The teacher’s effort was 
turned toward providing opportuni- 
ties for Frances to develop indi- 
vidual play schemes so that her 
dramatizations would be worked out 
with materials rather than as pure 
fantasies. 

Another child, Lee, seemed to 
have an equal power over her mates, 
but the play she initiated controlled 
them less and seemed to give them an 
impulse toward further play. A 
train journey dramatization was 
likely to begin with blocks, and 
each child who joined her would add _ his 
contribution from his own experience, the play 
becoming fuller in incident but less closely knit 
as a social scheme. It was at the same time a 
more appropriate and more fruitful type of 
activity than Frances’ more sophisticated and 
probably maturer method. 

Frances’ ideas were not really shared, for 
they seemed to be too diffused and too little 
formulated for her to communicate them to her 
mates, and furthermore her interest seemed to 
be in controlling the other children and limiting 
the scope of their activities. Lee’s dramatic 
conceptions were concrete and required material 
properties as well as a cast. Her attention 
was on the content rather than on the control 
of her company and any member who could 
bring further elaboration to the plot found ample 
opportunity for his prowess. In other words 
the social element of the play was not the most 
important one. 

I define Frances’ method as more mature 
but it was so only in her ability to appreciate 
the extent of her power to control other children. 
Real maturity, however, should mean integration 
of one’s powers, the maintenance of equilibrium 
under a variety of conditions. When the situa- 
tion called for adaptation on her part to the 
group activity, Frances withdrew, and these 
were the two ‘“‘lessons” that the nursery school 
had to teach her; to join in group-initiated 
activity, as a subordinate member if need be, 
and to lose herself in interest in a productive 
individual occupation. When she grows up to 
her social impulse it will probably mean real 
power instead of exploitation of the younger or 
less dynamic children about her. 

The whole subject of play activities seems to 
rouse less interest than that of the social life of 


EARLY SOLVING OF PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT 


children in the nursery school. Children have 
always played but we have had less opportunity 
to observe their social interests. However, the 
ground work of the nursery-school curriculum 
must be the activities carried on by the children. 
At first, in the earliest ages, these are largely 
big muscle exercises making for strength, agility 
and sureness in handling the body and large 
materials. Later the essentials are not ready- 
made apparatus and toys, however ingenious, 
but blocks, boards, boxes, raw stuff which chil- 
dren can use for their own purposes; plastic 
material like clay, crayons, cloth, paint, tools; 
and experiences with music, rhythms and lan- 
guage, so that the impulse toward re-creating 
the environment and the impulse toward emo- 
tional expression may be satisfied. 

The nursery school has been called a child’s 
world. Its chief worth lies in the fact that 
in it children’s occupations can be appreciated 
at their real value because they are the serious 
business of the community. In the family, 
however deeply concerned its members are with 
the children, their activities and play, the adult 
business of earning a livelihood, of administering 
a household, of study or recreation, takes pre- 
cedence. In a research center a child of five 
reported to his mother one night, “I didn’t 
have time to do my work today because I had 
to be measured so much.” That attitude of 
seriousness toward his own undertakings is 
gained as much from the adults’ point of view 
as from the child’s native sense of its importance. 

However, the nursery world must have con- 
tacts with the life outside; its object must be to 
help the child to find his place there and to 
understand its affairs or it fails of its purpose. 

For a time the home or the nursery school 
holds all that a child needs. Finding his way 
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CONSIDERING A COMPLICATED SITUATION 


about, learning the uses of things, identifying 
and placing his own and other children’s belong- 
ings and reproducing in play the experiences 
that he has had so far are orienting him little 
by little into life as it is in the world of reality. 
His interest soon begins extending beyond these 
narrow confines out into the outside environment. 
His introduction to this world should be so 
made that he will hold the thread of a familiar 
experience as he goes out to gain a new one. 
A fact has no value in and of itself, but the 
significance of one experience or fact lies in its 
relationship to others. 

A child may see trains of cars for years with- 
out appreciating the human needs which they 
serve and with no understanding of a connection 
between them and the coal that comes for his 
mother’s cookstove or the fruit that a neighbor 
sends to the distant city. He may play milk- 
man with no understanding of the processes by 
which the farm and the town milk stations are 
related. It really matters little through what 
sort of experience this process of thinking in 
terms of relationships begins. During the 
nursery-school period it takes an extremely 
simplified form, but the attempt is made to 
maintain a continuity in the experiences offered 
children, and a definite relationship to their 
play schemes. When trips outside the school 
are well developed there results from them a 
marked enrichment of the play that is carried on, 
and the work with paints or crayons and with 
clay also shows that the children have gained 
in their expressive powers. 

The play activities then gain a renewed signifi- 
cance for by means of them a child can rehearse 
and reproduce the parts of his experience which 
have significance for him; he dramatizes proc- 
esses which have interested him and catches 
some rhythm or pattern in form or color which 
gives him the creative joy of the artist. The 
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social relationships also become 
more active and important, more 
closely knit and more truly social, 
for co-operative effort grows with 
maturing powers and a child must 
have ideas and ability to execute 
them if he is to gain power in the 
nursery-school commonwealth. This 
is distinctly an adult interpre- 
tation of what goes on in the 
nursery school. From the children’s 
point of view they are playing 
with renewed zest and with an in- 
creasing delight and richness, and 
with a distinct awareness of the 
details and meaning of the program 
offered. 

There are two subjects into which 
I have not entered here, namely, training in 
practical self-help and the management of 
maladjustments. The first of these matters 
seems to me to be an incidental consequence of 
nursery-school education, not a major purpose. 
Self-reliance and initiative mean ability to 
choose and use play material without depend- 
ing on adults for help, but they also mean a 
gradually increasing independence in doing for 
oneself such things as getting ready for meals, 
dressing and undressing and following with un- 
derstanding the procedures which make the 
nursery-school day. Children gain both kinds 
of facility through experiences offered them in 
the school, experiences which are an’ inten- 
tional part of the program. 

Treatment given children who are sent to a 
nursery school because they are already recog- 
nized behavior problems lies beyond the scope 
of this article to discuss. The building up of 
personality, the integration of power, that go 
on as a child finds his way about in this world of 
which he must learn to be a citizen, present 
problems which the nursery school must meet, 
whatever the group with which it has to deal. 
It endeavors to do so by providing conditions 
for mental health as it does for physical health. 
Since the therapy recommended consists usually 
in changes in environment and adult attitudes, 
the policies described as underlying the nursery- 
school procedure are believed to be effective 
preventives for the simple problems of adjust- 
ment. The occasional serious case inevitably 
calls for individual judgment and demands the 
help of the psychiatrist. 

What then do children get out of their nursery- 
school experience that is valuable enough to 
call education, and that justifies the large expendi- 
ture demanded by the establishment of a nursery 
school of the best type? In the first place they 
may receive the assurance that the conditions 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Arithmetic Experiences 


for the Third Grade 


Melrose, Massachusetts, Public Schools, HerMAN H. Stuart, Superintendent 


CHOOSING A BALANCED MENU. EXPERIENCE WITH MONEY FOR ADDITION AND 
SUBTRACTION 


Melrose, Massachusetts, Public Schools. 


#—\|HE aims of arithmetic teaching in the 
Fids| third grade should be to so relate.-num- 
ber to life situations that an increased 
| pleasure and interest in the use of num- 
ber and an increased feeling for the 
need of number may result; to give arithmetic 
a social setting and make it contribute to social 
understanding; to make automatic through 
motivated drill the fundamental processes within 
the limits appropriate to the group; to develop 
the ability to use number with ease and accuracy 
in actual life situations where number is involved. 
The course should lay emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of the language of mathematics necessary 
for the interpretation of number situations, 
including simple problems presented in terms 
of real experience and to develop skill in solv- 


ing these situations and 
problems regardless of 
the process involved. 


EXPERIENCE AND 
MOTIVATION. 
Keeping a Grocery Store 

The store may be 
made of a large pack- 
ing box or from fruit 
boxes arranged in tiers. 
A name is determined 
upon, bulletin space for 
advertising special sales 
is laid out, also several 
store-window advertis- 
ing sheets. These are 
large white cards on 
which are pasted pic- 
tures of the wares for 
sale with the prices 
marked. Toy money 
is distributed among 
customers and used in 
the store. 

The store is stocked 
with empty boxes, cans 


and bottles, candy, 
shells, artificial fruit 
and vegetables. There 
is a telephone. Price 


tags are made and attached to the articles and 
there are price lists of goods not displayed. Tele- 
phone orders are delivered; the sales slips are 
presented, checked, paid and receipted; the 
money is carried to the storekeeper by the 
delivery clerk. Special sales are advertised 
according to the season. 

Grapefruit, two for 25 cents. 

Extra fine tea just arrived from Japan. 

New dates and figs have arrived from Persia. 

Try our homemade marmalade. 

Florida oranges, 50 cents a dozen. 

Fresh pineapples from Hawaii. 

The best Concord strawberries, 50 cents a 
basket. 

New Vermont maple sugar, 15 cents a quarter- 
pound cake. 
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New Vermont maple syrup, $2.50 a gallon. 

A carload of rice, sugar and molasses just 
received from South Carolina. 

Ripe Georgia peaches. 


Special sales are advertised in the class news- 
paper. Problems are motivated through buying 
by the dozen at reduced price; fruit by the 
box and half box, price less. 


OUTCOMES. 


Extension of experience. 

Development of judgment in doing better the 
things that are done in the home every day. 

Reading and writing numbers. 

Price lists to find out for how much to sell 
goods. 

Making out sales slips. 

Making change. 

Saving, as buying by dozen, or at special sales. 

Regular price. Special price. 

Multiplication and division. 

Cost of one article, cost of several. 

Cost of dozen, cost of 4 dozen. 

Cost of pound, cost of 4 pound or } pound. 

Fractions. 
+ box, lb., doz. 
1, 2 lbs. 
Measures. 

Lb. (butter); doz. (eggs); pt. (milk); gallon 
(gasoline); length measured in making 
advertising sheets and sales slips. 

Correlation. 

Geography. 

Places from which goods come. 

Language. 

Conversation between storekeepers and 
clerks and customers. 

Writing advertisements. 

Writing letters to order goods. 

Telling of real store experiences. 

Drawing. 

Border lines. 

Artistic arrangement of pictures and printed 
material in making advertising sheets. 


TYPE PROBLEMS RELATED TO KEEP- 
ING A GROCERY STORE. 


Tom’s mother was making marmalade. She 
had the oranges and grapefruit ready for the 
sugar. She went to the sugar can and found 
it as empty as Old Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 
Tom hurried to the store and bought six pounds at 
— cents a pound. What coins could he use to 
give the storekeeper the exact change? Use 
current prices. 

The children were getting the strings of pop- 
corn and cranberries ready for the school Christ- 
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mas tree. They bought two boxes of popcorn 
at 12 cents each and 4 lbs. of cranberries at 2 
Ibs. for 25 cents. How much did both cost? 

John’s father sent from the market a box of 
oranges. The box contained 150. He paid 
$4.00 for the whole box. If he had bought the 
oranges from the grocer a few at a time he would 
have paid 5 cents each. How much would they 
have cost that way? What was the differenc. 
cost? 

Most of the maple syrup and maple sugar 
that we buy at the city stores comes from Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. The sugar maples 
are tapped in the early spring. The sap is 
gathered and emptied into barrels. It is taken 
to the sugar house and boiled until it makes 
syrup or sugar. The boys and girls like to help. 
They sometimes put some of the boiling syrup 
on the snow to cool. It makes very nice candy. 
Perhaps you will visit a sugar camp some spring. 
We like to help eat the syrup and sugar if we 
cannot help make it as Joe does. 

Joe helped his father to sell fhe maple syrup 
they had made on the farm. He sold 4 gallons 
at $2.50 a gallon. How much money did he 
take home? His father gave him 50 cents for 
his work. How much was left? 

Some of the sap was made into maple sugar. 
Joe sold 8 quarter-pound cakes at 15 cents a 
cake. How much did he receive for the sugar? 
His father gave him 3 cakes of sugar for his 
work. How much were they worth at 15 cents a 
cake? 

Why do pound packages of rice, lard, prunes, 
dates, figs, butter, cost more than the same 
articles weighed and wrapped for the customer? 
Is it better to buy package goods? 

Mary’s mother was making a fruit salad for 
supper. She sent Mary to the store for a pine- 
apple costing 20 cents, a grapefruit at 9 cents, 
and a head of lettuce for 12 cents. How much 
did Mary pay for the fruit? If she gave the 
fruit man 50 cents, what was her change? 


HABITS AND IDEALS. 


Habits of working successfully in small groups. 

100% accuracy. 

Figures good size and well made. 

Work neat and well arranged. 

Feeling of responsibility for completion of lesson 
requirements. 


In almost any activity of large scope in con- 
tent subjects the skilful teacher will find oppor- 
tunities for leading children to realize some 
number need. Such experiences motivate real 
arithmetic situations and provide opportunities 
to put to use in actual situations the accuracy 
and control acquired through drill. 
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ACTIVITIES. 


Collection of Seeds in Autumn: 


Making of seed box. 

In connection with table being taught in 
class, save in 4’s and 5’s._ Friendly inter- 
change among children. 

Counting—deduce multiplication facts. 


Booklets: 


1. In connection with study of children of 
other lands; children formulate and 
record in decorated arithmetic book 
problems that the Eskimo child could 
solve, number of igloos, dogs, rein- 
deer, hours of daylight. Make Ara- 
bian and Chinese booklets. 

2. Make an arithmetic book for Grade III. 
100 addition facts—subtraction facts. 
Rhythmic addition without carrying. 
Problems, drawn from content in which 

the third-grade child is interested at 
times, as, hygiene, nature, social 
science. 

3. Make a multiplication book for children’s 
hospital. 

4. Make an arithmetic game book. 


Make and Keep a Card Catalog for Box of 
Library Books Sent Every Two Weeks 
from Library: 


Date received. Date due. 

Number of books. Circulation in classroom. 

Ordering of books in sets of 6, 7, 8,9, as class 
needs may require. 


Graphs: 


Individual graphs in silent reading. Words 
per minute. 

Temperature of classroom each day. 

Weight, each month. 


Records: 


Weight cards. 

Inspector (health). 

Teeth, hands, one child doing the inspection 
and each child records the results accord- 
ing to a prearranged system of marking. 


Bird Club: 


Collection fee of 10 cents for membership. 
Securing money order. 


Score Game: 


Class in two sections. Goal, first section 
scoring 50 may select treat from sug- 
gested list, trip, story, and invite losers. 
Teacher has in mind definite facts to be 
drilled; children are told that perhaps 
tomorrow it will be facts in 7 table. Each 
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day a few questions are given to class at 


large. 

4x 7. 

+ of 28, ete. 

Score keepers record I II 
3.44 
5§ 5§ 


Other Activities: 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4, 


10. 


11. 


Putting woven seats in chairs involving 
measurements and value. 

Making candles. 

Making costumes for plays. 

Children’s vegetable garden to raise 
lettuce and radishes; sell and buy books 
for school library. 

Party. Children divided into sides play 
games. individual scores. 
Total for winning side. 

Children estimate amounts and count 
cost of refreshments. 

A committee of the class makes purchases 
of paper plates, paper napkins and 
cups. 

Birthday party: 

(a) Jane invites 4 girls toa party. Plan 
the number of sandwiches and 
cakes needed; number of pieces 
of candy, if each eats 2 or 3. 

(b) Jane wishes to take her guests to the 
movies afterwards. Figure how 
much it will cost her at 10 cents 
each. 

(c) If they go on the street car, how 
much carfare at 5 cents each? 

Mailing: 

(a) Find cost of mailing 2-10 letters. 

(b) Find cost of mailing 2, 3, 4, parcels 

at 2 to 10 cents each. 

Traveling: 

(a) Cost of travel by train at 3 cents per 
mile for 12 miles for 1 person. 

(b) Cost for a family of 3 people. 

(c) Hotel expenses at $3.00 per person 
per night. How much for 1 night; 
3 nights? 

Shopping for a boy or girl: 3 

Buying a coat, or shoes; a hat and gloves; 
a cap and suit. 

Find total cost and change from a given 
amount of money. 

Birthday shopping: 

Find cost of gifts for father, mother, 
brother, sister, planning to buy at 
lowest prices. 

Saving money: 

Find how much more money each pupil 
in room must have or earn to have a 
given amount. 
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12. Clerking in a store: 

(a) Playing at being a ribbon clerk in a 
department store and _ keeping 
record of number of yards of rib- 
bon of each color sold each day. 

(b) Find total number of yards sold in 
day, in a week. 

(ec) Compare number of yards sold Mon- 
day with number sold Tuesday. 


MOTIVATED SITUATION MORE FULLY 
DEVELOPED. 

The following question chanced to be given a 
class and from it an interest developed which 
continued for several days: If a loaded truck is 
weighed, how can a man know the weight of the 
load? 

This led to the discussion of the new law requir- 
ing that weight and capacity be displayed on 
trucks. The words capacity and displayed were 
taught. The children copied and brought in 
actual weights. One boy spent part of his 
noon hour copying weights from trucks on 
Main street and came in with nine. He could 
tell what kind of a truck each was. The weights 
varied from 12,050 to 1,857 lbs. Then capacity 
was discussed and the children investigated to 
see the relation between weight and capacity. 
“2000 Ibs.—1 ton” was taught. The children 
told at sight which trucks weighed 1, 3, 6, tons. 


Related Problems Given: 


1. How much do truck and load weigh? 

2. Which trucks could cross a bridge allowing 
for 5 tons, 8 tons, 10 tons? 

3. How much would 3 or 4 of these trucks 

weigh on a bridge at one time? 

4. Depreciation in value of 3, 3. 

5. Cost of truck tires, of 1, 2, v7 Why made 
of rubber; why some solid? 

6. Cost of gasoline; how many miles per 
gallon? Cost of gas to go 200 miles, etc. 
Cost of given number of gallons. 

7. Why transport by truck instead of by train? 

8. Source of gasoline. Pictures. 

OUTCOMES. 
Arithmetic: 
Experience and drill in reading and writing 
numbers. 


Use for four fundamental operations. 
Use for pounds and tons. 
Use for simple fractions. 


Geography: 
Better understanding of transportation prob- 
lem. 


Greater interest in natural resources and 
exchange of products. 
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In the first and second grades the activities in 
which the arithmetic of the grade is developed 
furnish the necessary drill. The carrying out of 
the activity is the end. Any drill is incidental. 
In the third grade it is evident that there is 
need for more drill than the carrying out of any 
activity or project will provide. In this grade is 
begun the formal presentation of and drill in 
the fundamental facts of addition and sub- 
traction, and, if time permits, of multiplication 
and division (as the reverse of multiplication) 
through 9 x 6. 

The first step in solving a problem in arith- 
metic is to be able to read and to interpret it. 
In the first three grades there should be emphasis 


upon experience reading which is directly related 


to arithmetic, that the vocabulary and com- 
prehension in this field may be developed. A 
portion of each recitation in arithmetic should 
be given to reading problems and explaining 
“How We Find Out?” There may be some use 
of more detailed analysis telling: 

What is given? 

What is wanted? 

What to do? 


But remember that analysis can be easily over- 
done. 
SuBsEcT-MATTER. 
Counting: 


By 1’s, 2’s, 5’s, 10’s and 100’s forward and 
backward. 


Reading and Writing Numbers: 

To 1000. Some pupils will go further. In 
reading numbers, say 9 hundred 64, or 9-6-4. 

U.S. money, 3 places for dollars. 

Roman numerals, 1-12, for use in telling time. 
Reading and ‘writing. Beyond 12, know 
where to find. 

Addition: 

*All addition facts presented in groups. 

Addition by endings. 

100 primary combinations. 


175 combinations prerequisite to multipli- 
cation. 


230 combinations for column addition: 


Written Addition: 


Limit to 8 one-figure numbers. 

Limit to 5 two- or three-figure numbers. 

Addition of dollars and cents. Three-figure 
numbers. 


Carrying, with attention to progression of 
difficulties. 


Subtraction: 


In general, limit to three figures; 


dollars in 
making change. 


*Osburn Corrective Arithmetic. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Teaching Art 
to the 
Home Child 


By Victor E. D’Amico 
Art Instructor 
The Ethical Culture School 
New York City 


ARTISTIC EFFORT EMPLOYS THE CHILD’S ACTIVITY AND 


INTEREST 
Ethical Culture School, New York. 


and again parents have asked me 
AAG) the question: “How can I teach my 

‘| child to draw at home?’ It would have 
we| been impossible to make an adequate 
‘| reply even ten years ago, but art instruc- 
tion has come to mean something very different 
from our former interpretation of the idea. 
The old kind of art teaching was a directed, 
imposed teaching. The regular procedure. was 
to have an entire class draw the same apple, 
carefully poised by the teacher on top of her 
desk. The teacher dictated and directed each 
stroke, each color used, and even told the chil- 
dren at what angle to hold their paper and pencil. 
There was no real creative result from this 
performance and certainly no child develop- 
ment. Twenty years or more of study have 
taught us the error of our ways. We have 
learned to teach the child the language of color 
and line by observing his behavior, his desires 
and his interests. 


Drawing has always been one of the primary 
expressions of mankind. It is evident in all 
barbaric civilizations which reached a stage of 
high development. In the very young child 
the graphic means of expression is also marked. 
It is a ready key to determining the child’s 
development, and the education that ignores it 
loses one of the best and most natural means of 
mental and emotional growth. In the lower 
grades, the kindergarten to the third year, the 
teacher is more of a guide and less of a teacher 
than she is in the upper grades. She cannot 
dictate, she may only suggest; she does not 
pull the child after her but stands behind him 
directing his steps. At this period the teacher 
and the mother have the same office, both 
teach, and both guide and suggest. This psy- 
chological fact makes it possible for the parent 
to be art teacher for part of the day without 
having the teacher’s background of training 
and experience. 
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Little children are mechanisms of activity. 
This is revealed in their play, at meals or at 
work. In their games they impersonate speed- 
ing trains or galloping horses, following their 
route between the kitchen and living room. At 
the table they are all eyes, and anticipate the 
dessert before the soup is off the table. Notice a 
child at work, perhaps writing. Not only his 
fingers but his body muscles are writing. His 
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watch how he fills the areas with amazingly 
interesting patterns and colors. The intricacies 
of realism do not discourage him, he merely 
ignores them and expresses his ideas by draw- 
ing symbols; or to use the art term, he con- 
ventionalizes them. He does not attempt to 
use perspective. He draws a table with one 
horizontal line and adds two vertical lines 
extending below. When he draws trees and 


feet are screwed up 
under him, his 
head and nose 
almost on the 
paper, his tongue 
is between his 
teeth and some- 
times he adds a lit- 
tle gurgling sound 
to assist his efforts. 
But his whole body 
is tense in his oc- 
cupation. Theso- 
called mischievous 
or naughty child is 
the best example 
of a broad child 
living in a narrow 
world; a child for 
whom the world is 


not sufficiently 
active and who 
must devise 


schemes to enliven 
it. All these cases 
are evidences that 
child energy is not 
properly employed 
and that a great 
deal of it therefore 
goes to waste. 
Artistic effort is 
one of the best 
methods of em- 
ploying the child’s 
activity and inter- 
est, not as a mere 


In the March Issue 


School Must Affect the Whole Child 


In our study of character building in the public schools, 
Mr. A. H. Hughey, superintendent of the El Paso, Texas, 
public schools, outlines the necessary educational background. 


Group Games Children Love 


With the coming of outdoor weather, this article from the 
physical training course of the Indiana public schools is 
timely and helpful. 


Kindergarten-Primary Co-ordination 


Margaret A. Trace, kindergarten supervisor, Cleveland, 
tells of the unique plan for early childhood education being 
carried out in this modern school system. 


ow 
Projects from Normal School Experience 


G. W. Diemer, president, Teachers College of Kansas City, 
presents school activities which measure with the standards 
of the teacher training unit. 


Special Features 


Louise D. Tessin, in her department “Art in Childhood,” 
will offer blackboard borders and greeting cards for Easter, 
flower designs, fairy-tale illustration for children, wood- 
craft problems, and designs for textile application. 


flowers, leaves and 
branches, he does 
not attempt literal 
representation. As 
he works across 
the paper, watch 
him change his 
pattern in trees 
and flowers, and 
vary his colors to 
avoid monotony. 
If you ask the child 
why he does this, 
he most often will 
be unable to tell 
you, for the power 
that impels him 
to do this is a 
subconscious one. 

Unfortunately 
as the child pro- 
gresses into the 
reasoning stage, 
he loses this eharm- 
ing design sense. 
This is probably 
due to the fact 
that he compares 
his achievements 
with realism and 
feels that he is 
falsifying facts. 
Linear perspective 
and the effort to 
portray objects 
and figures in the 


means of utilizing 
energy but as an 
investment of ex- 
periences and a 
development of the child’s mind and feeling 
through his eyes, his fingers and his judgment. 
I began by saying that the graphic means of ex- 
pression is most marked in the young child. But 
the more important fact is that the child pos- 
sesses an innate sense of design and color. 
Children are endowed by nature with a sense 
of pattern and balance in design. Give a child 
a sheet of paper and a pencil or brush, and 


third dimension 
check him. The 
spontaneity of 
drawing and the 
charm of his de- 
sign is sacrificed: for pure draughtsmanship. 
Whether this sense can be preserved with the 
development in draughtmanship is an experi- 
ment still to be tried. On the other hand 
it is an utterly futile attempt to teach realism 
to small children; at the best we get mere imi- 
tation, as illustrated in the apple lesson. You 


cannot teach a young child to understand per- 
spective; he lives in a world of approximations. 


— 
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That is why his fairyland 
is so vivid and dear to him, 
because it is only half real. 
Children do not under- 
stand fine detail or reason; 
they are broad, sponta- 
neous and _ progressive. 
Theymeet realism halfway 
and originate the rest. 
For example, if a child 
makes a landscape, he pic- 
tures realism as far as the 
general character of trees 
and houses go, but the leaf 
pattern, window placing 
and coloring are derived 
from his imagination. 
Knowing these facts 
about the make-up and 
behavior of children, we 
can arrive at some method 
of teaching them. 
One of my opening 
statements was that in the 
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LET THE WORK BE ON A LARGE SCALE 


case of the young child the Ethical Culture School, New York City. 


teacher and parent work in 
common, in that each directs and corrects, rather 
than coerces. Let us take the example of a 
mother teaching her child to eat. The child fum- 
bles with his spoon, spills his food and perhaps 
fails to carry the spoon to his mouth. The child 
tries again and succeeds. In drawing, the 
teacher’s part is to get the child to use his hands. 
The child wants to draw a picture, but fumbles 
with materials and with his idea. He is cor- 
rected and draws. We must be careful however 
that the help involves no element of direction. 
It is easy for the adult to induce the child to 
his way of seeing and thinking, and to forget 
that children inhabit a world of their own. 
Do not force a child, either directly or indirectly, 
to see in your way; rather try to vision and 
understand with him. Ask him what he sees 
and what he believes; get his idea as your 
background and begin from it. Push a child’s 
curiosity farther, arouse his interest to a higher 
pitch, ask him what colors he intends to use, 
what his picture is:to be about, and how will 
he render it. These are the keys to under- 
standing him. Above all things take child 
art seriously. Do not laugh at the pictures no 
matter how crude they appear. A child is a 
most sensitive creature; touch him wrongly 
and he will draw himself in like a snail. He 
has confidence in you until you abuse it; lose 
confidence and you lose spontaneity—the most 
precious of all attributes in children. 


How is one to stimulate and inspire the 
child to express himself? By stirring his 
imagination through the subject-matter offered. 
Stories lead to child art. You can always 
excite a child’s interest by getting him to illustrate 
a nursery rhyme or a story that he has enjoyed. 
Before letting the child begin to draw, discuss 
the story with him with a view of focusing his 
attention upon one picture. Talk about the 
background of thestory, the houses, trees or the 
area on which the story moves. Discuss colors, 
type of people and objects described. 

Another way of encouraging the child to 
draw is by asking him to try to picture what 
he sees about him: 


Animals in the zoo. 

What I saw out shopping with mother. 
At the fruit store or the market. 

The toy department. 


A third way of getting the child to express 
himself is by arousing his interest in manipu- 
lating different kinds of materials, as clay, wood, 
paint, paper, chalks and _ scissors. Children 
love to work with tools for the mere pleasure 
of the activity. They love to make mud pies, 
to build with blocks, to pound, to daub with 
paint, to scratch upon metal. This activity 
arises from an actual psychological need and 
purpose, but it should not stop here. With 
this interest aroused, the next step is to direct 

(Continued on page 59) 
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AROUND THEIR CAMP FIRE AT VALLEY FORGE 


Dramatization in the 
Country School 


By Lewis S. MILLs, 
Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


@|T has come to be recognized as a funda- 
*| mental principle of education that activ- 
ity should accompany or be a part of 
much of our school work. The day of 
4 sitting still in the classroom, reading, 
memorizing and reciting, has given way to the 
more progressive method of reading, thinking 
and acting. 

A lonely little rural school which I have 
visited during the past year has been keenly 
alive to the value of. dramatization, and is 
doing more than the usual one-room school in 
making reading and history live subjects. In 
connection with the reading of the classics, 
“The King of the Golden River,” by Ruskin, 
“The Great Stone Face,” by Hawthorne, and 
“The Lady.of the Lake,” by Scott, section after 
section has been dramatized, and picture after 
picture drawn to visualize the pupil’s conception 
of the scenes described. In this way the stories 
have become real, and impressions have been 
made that will never be forgotten. This is as 


it should be, for when reading classics children 
should read to remember, not to forget. 

The same ideas have been carried over into 
history and many an important event in Ameri- 
can history has been reviewed in the form of a 
play in which the class selected and arranged 
the acts and characters, and wrote the 
dialogue. 

Many of these dramatizations took place 
within the little schoolroom; others were acted 
on the playground or up and down the rough 
country road, in the near-by fields or the neigh- 
boring forests. Lewis and Clarke with their 
men traversed the lonely woodland hills. The 
Indians of Colonial days made an attack on a 
rude log cabin. Snowshoes were used by Indians 
as they crept down from Canada during the 
French and Indian wars in midwinter. <A near-by 
pond became Boston Common, where the boys 
tried to skate and the Red Coats broke the ice. 
All was informal, but the spirit of the event 
was there. 
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[WHERE COUNTRY CHILDREN ARE MAKING THE CLASSICS INTO PLAYS 


The following is a play prepared and arranged 
by these children, depicting a few scenes at 
Valley Forge during the Revolutionary War. 
It is an example of what the rural school can do 
in creative education. 


SCENE I 
(Von Steuben is seen drilling a company from 
Washington’s army. General Washingtonis stand- 
ing by, and at the close of the drill he speaks.) 


GENERAL WASHINGTON: Officers of my army, 
meet in my tent at seven tonight for a council. 
(Officers salute and withdraw.) 


SCENE II 
(Seven o'clock that night. 
Washington and his officers 
assemble in what was once a 
tent.) 


GENERAL WASHINGTON: 
Officers of my army, we have 
met here tonight to discuss 
the location of our winter 
headquarters. We are in a 
difficult situation and will be 
captured by the British un- 
less we plan wisely. What 
suggestions have you to make? 

First OFFICER: I suggest 
that we stay at Philadel- 
phia during the winter. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: 
We cannot hold Philadel- 
phia against an attack by the 
British. 

Seconp Orricer: I sug- 
gest that we camp north 
of Philadelphia for the winter. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON: We 
may be cut off and forced to surren- 
der if we do this. 

THIRD OFFICER: I suggest that 
we spend the winter at Saratoga. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: This 
places us too far north for our 
safety and that of our friends. 

FourtTH OFFICER: Why not move 
to Yorktown? 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: I note 
that several of you feel we should 
spend the winter in a central posi- 
tion. I believe that you are right. 
Why not make our winter head- 
quarters at Valley Forge? We 
shall be protected from the enemy 
and have ample room, but the hard- 
ships will be many. 

OFFICERS: We agree with you that Valley 
Forge is the best location for the coming winter. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: Make all necessary 
arrangements to have the army ready to march 
at sunrise tomorrow morning. 


(Officers salute and withdraw from tent.) 


SCENE III 
(At Valley Forge. General Washington con- 
ferring with his officers.) 


GENERAL WASHINGTON: 


Shelter is inadequate 
here. 


(Continued on page 62 ) 


NEAR-BY WOODS ARE THE SETTING FOR GENERAL WASHINGTON’S COUNCIL 
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A. MERRIMAN 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


Pus - sy Wil - low, 


Pus- sy, 


will you 


lis -ten, 


ten - der- ly And 


stroke you 


From “Sing-Away Songs for Children,”’ published by Mitton Brap.ey Co. 


Gently 
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Dressed in soft gray fur, 
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Art in hildhood 


Suggestions for Your Art Course 


By Louise D. TEssin 


GTS 


iHE value of an art problem is not always in 
Ay| the form in which it is presented to you, 
Ny} but in the suggestions you may glean 
| from it, and the applications you may put 
= :*} it to in your particular class. The design 
we offer for a woodwork lesson could be developed 
into a charming schoolroom border, the printed 
border design would look well as a special book- 
binding problem, and the cut-paper stencil could 
be applied to a woodcraft project in the manual- 
training class. The medium in which you work 
will often change the problem enough to give it an 
entirely new appearance 
and keep your class en- 
thusiastically interested. 
Acquaint yourself with 
the newest papers, paints, 
crayons, paste and other 
products on the market 
manufactured for school 
and art teaching. Save 
your magazines for future 
use and reference. Keep 
art catalogs and color 
cards in some mounted or indexed form. If this 
is systematically done throughout the year, you 
will soon have an enviable collection of art 
suggestions from which to develop your own art 
course. Enthusiasm in the art class should never 
wane. Each month brings with it much new 
material and many new ideas for practical work 
that encourage self-expression and originality. 
Last year we devoted the entire art section of 
the February issue to valentines, painted, crayon- 
colored, stenciled, and cut from paper for the 
kindergarten and grades. There were ideas that 
applied well to borders, baskets and other crafts 
for this festive season. Not overlooking the 
valentine sentiment this month, we have one 
page of suggestions that should appeal to 


| 


attention. 


Miss Tessin is prepared to offer AMER- 
ICAN CHILDHOOD readers personal help 
with the art problems of the school. Letters, 
stating grade or age of pupils, addressed to 
her in care Milton Bradley Company, 
74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass., will 
receive her prompt 


every boy and girl who desires to send someone 
a message. 

Valentine’s Day, as well as the end of the semes- 
ter, suggests the making of program covers for 
plays, and invitations to be sent to relatives 
and friends. This involves many lessons; the 
planning of the written matter, margins, balance 
of design, color scheme, pattern drafting as well 
as the making of a suitable envelope to match in 
design and size. Envelopes are so often made on 
complicated lines, but they are no more effective 
than those shown on one of the following pages 
with patterns simple to 
follow. 

Days are still stormy, 
and many play hours 
must be spent indoors. 
It is a jolly time to play 
games, and here we have 
a game that can easily be 
and experienced made in schoot or at 

home. Make a careful 

selection of pictures to be 

pasted on the squares, or 
work out the pictures and designs in 
paints or crayons. Divide a 12” x 12” area into 
2” squares as illustrated. Define the marks in 
dark or very bright color. Mount the sketch on 
cardboard, pasting the entire wrong side of the 
paper so as to produce an even surface. Place 
under weight until dry and flat. Trim edges. 
Paste numbers clipped from calendar into every 
other square, and colored pictures clipped from 
advertisements into the remaining checks. At 
all times strive for neat, accurate work. 

Making spinning tops offers scope for original 
work as so many different materials can be utilized 
for making these gay toys. This delightful 
play develops observation in color combinations 
perhaps more quickly and effectively than drilling 

(Continued on page 61) 
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JUNGLE BORDER 


For blackboard reproduction, prick the design and pounce outlines on with colored chalks. 
Lengthen by making wider spaces between elephants, adding ground line and different shaped 
trees, singly or in groups. For crayon, tempera or show-card colors use 12” x 18” paper, adding a 
sheet of ground line and trees between figures. Keep the ground line an even height from the base 
on all sheets. If cut paper is used, select a heavy paper for mounting, construction or tinted card- ‘ 
board. 

Trace the outline of the elephant and arrangement of palms on the cardboard to serve as a 
pasting guide. Cut all colored paper parts accurately. Paste entire surface for smoothness. 

Paste base line first. Black brush outlines may be added for strength, if desired, or to cover 
defects. Place mounts under weight until flat and dry before tacking to wall. 

Color scale: Black background; 11—Light Orange; 22—Violet; 30—Blue; 32—Emerald 
Green; 36—Green. 
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A JOLLY ARITHMETIC GAME 


Use the hexagon top on following page for the spinning dial. Each player has one turn at a time; each has a score pad to 
keep record of numbers. Two or more players may take part in the game. Each player may be represented by a colored button. 


Start: Spin the top. If the side it stops on is three, then you move your button up three squares, and mark three on your 
score. If the top should spin and stop on four, then you move your button up four squares, in which case it lands on a number. 
Multiply this number by that spun and mark the result on your score card (20). 


Finally: If your last number spun lands you on the center 5, it ends the game for you, but if it is too large and would carry 
you beyond the center, you must rest on the square you are on at the time; your turn counts for nothing, and you must wait for 
your next turn to try again. 


The player with a highest score when all are finished isthe winner. Instead of multiplying, this game may be one of addition 
of numbers as well. 
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COLORFUL TOPS 


Large and small wooden spools can be cut down to make most attractive 
tops. Figure (A) is perhaps the most simple. (B) has a notched top. (C) 


has a cardboard disc glued to the top of the spool. Clue a wooden peg into 


the spool, sharpened at the bottom. Spools and cardboard discs may be 
decorated with crayons or tempera color. 


Tops may be spun by giving a firm twist (D). Others may have a string 


wound about the top of the peg. Hold top in place on table and pull string 


briskly to set top spinning (E). Figure (F) is a hexagon of cardboard glued 
to top of spool and takes the place of the spinning dial generally used in playing 
games. When this top stops it will rest on one of the straight sides, thus 
indicating the number required for playing the game. 
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HOW TO MAKE AN ENVELOPE 


GRADUATION 


930 
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Vid 
AVO 


LOVISE 
TESSIN 
CUT SCRATCH- 
PAPER 
PATTERN FOR 
TRACING 
ARC 


ON LOWER 
FLAP 


PAPER. 

PRODUCES 
ENVELOPE 
54x 


MARK CENTER OF 
SIDES- A-B-C-D. 


LINES EF AND GH 
ARE /2 INCH IN FROM 
BD AND AC. 

FOLD LINES 

AB AND CD. 

NEXT, FOLD LINES 
EF-AND GH TO 
COMPLETE 


ENVELOPES WITH 
SQUARE & POINTED FLAPS... PASTE Necessary 


EDGES. 
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FOR THE FEBRUARY POST BOX 


Lovise 
TE SSIN 


TO MY VALENTINE 


MAY THIS BE THE SWEETEST 
VALENTINE WOU GET THIS YEAR 


1 MADE THIS SWEET BOOK 
JUST FOR YOU 
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APPLICATION AND ARRANGEMENT OF CORNER STENCILS 


ASIA 


NOTE ROOK 
VESS MINER 


GEOGRAPHY 
CLIPPINGS 


8 PROTECTOR COVERS 
FOR OLD AND NEW 
BooKsS 

NOTE BOOKS 

OF SIMPLE 

BINDING 


REYNOLOU LARGE 
PORTFOLIOS 


LARGE 
ENVELOPES FOR 
STORING PUPILS’ 
WORK OR 
REFERENCE 

MATERIAL 


DECORATED 
ANC 
CARDBOARD 
LOVISE 
TESSIN 
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CUTTING AND COMBINING STENCIL PATTERNS 


THIS METHOD OF DEVELOPING DESIGNS FOR 
PAINTING, STENCILING AND CRAYON COLORING, 
MAKES THE DECORATING OF GOOKLETS, PROGRAMS 
AND BOX COVERS AN EASY AND SUCCESSFUL 
PROGLEM. 


LOUISE.D.TESSIN 
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MAKING A TWIN PONY CART 


Cut two horses and two forelegs out of 3’ wood. Wheels may be 
cut from broomstick }”’ or }4”’ thick. Seat, 2)” x 33”, back 28” x 33”. 
Cut from }”’ wood. Axles are 34” x }” x 3’. Sandpaper all edges 
smoothly. Nail parts together. Holes in wheels should be drilled large 


enough to permit easy turning on nail. 


Paint with oil colors and finish with coat of clear varnish or white 
shellac. If painted with enamel colors no finish of varnish or shellac 
is necessary. Tube oil paints may be mixed with ordinary white house- 
hold enamel to produce all colors desired. 


Paint horse light gray, lighter spots, eye white, seat and wheels 
red-orange, axles bright green. Halters are cut from folded felt, leather, 
leatherette or oilcloth, and should be of some gay color. Attach with 
small tack on either side. Add screw to front axle to tie string. 
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Pictures in Art Appreciation 


THE CLAVERING CHILDREN 
Painted by GrorGE Romney, 1734-1803 


SAS Beckside, near Dalton, in the English 
7a) countryside there was born on December 
15, 1734, a son, George, to John Romney, 
A} thecabinetmaker. Johnand his wife were 
country folk, well thought of among their 
neighbors and although the cabinetmaker was 
poorly educated he had a skill with his hands in 
shaping wood that amounted to genius. A fiddle 
or a plough, a carved chest of drawers or a settle 
for a bride’s hearth, werealike his opportunity for 
expressing beauty. The son grew up playing 
among the chips and shavings of the shop, and when 
he was old enough to fare forth across the threshold 
of the cottage, he loved best to climb a hill from 
which he could glimpse the Irish Sea. He loved 
the color of the sea, the downs, and the vigorous 
figures of the villagers. 
One of his father’s appren- 
tices subscribed to a Lon- 
don picture paper, the 
only source of pictures 
thereabouts. These 
George copied, but when 
he was sent at an early 
age to a boarding school 
near by, he seemed slow at 
learning. Finally, when 
the boy was eleven years 
old his father took him 
out of school and apprenticed him in his own shop. 
Neither did George take readily to the trade of 
cabinetmaker, but he showed talent in making and 
carving fiddles. He still sketched with crayon, 
chalk and ink, showing such skill in portraiture 
that at last his father was influenced to apprentice 
him to an itinerant painter named Steele. This 
man was expert in the delineating of great mob 
caps and ruffled aprons of the period and had 
many commissions for portraits. George went to 
live with Steele in Kirkby Kendall, not far from 
Dalton, where he was set to work grinding colors; 
not a creative training but one that seemed to 
give the lad a foundation for his later success, 
for he discovered a clearness and beauty of color 
that was expressed in all his paintings. 

The poverty of George Romney’s education 
was his inspiration. He learned all he could from 
Steele, and continued to draw and paint the types 
he saw in the neighborhood. His first commission 


The portrait of Abraham Lincoln which 
is reproduced on the cover of this month’s 
issue of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is familiar 
to us through its use on our $5.00 bills. 
The original photograph was taken by 
Brady in Washington on February 9, 1864. 
It is now one of the many valuable photo- 
graphs in the collection of Mr. Frederick 
H. Meserve, New York City. 


was a sign for the Kirkby Kendall post-office. 
When he was twenty-four he conducted a lottery 
sale of his pictures and, with fifty pounds in his 
saddle bags, set off on the family nag to find his 
fortune.in London. 

How he found it is history. Still self-educated, 
although he undoubtedly learned from the mas- 
ter painters of the period, Gainsborough and 
Reynolds, Romney’s studio in Cavendish Square, 
1775, was thronged with the rank, beauty and 
breeding of English society. As America found 
herself in the throes of a war of colonization, 
Romney was painting English childhood free, 
fortunate and gay. His portraits of Lady Hamil- 
ton, Mrs. Joshiah Wedgwood, Lady Russell 
and her son, the Stafford children, Mrs. George 
Wilson and her daughter, 
Master and Miss Colling- 
wood, George and Cath- 
erine Cornwall, are grace- 
ful, simple and full of the 
carefree beauty of his 
times. There were also 
his subjects inspired by 
Shakespeare. The lack of 
literary influence of Rom- 
ney’s childhood led him 
to find a passionate in- 
terest in books and the 
drama. He never sought popularity but after 
his death the Royal Academy acquired many of 
his canvases, and the British gift to the nation of 
the Vernon Collection in 1847 and 1871, further 
perpetuated his paintings. 

Thomas and Mary Clavering were well-to-do, 
beautiful English children. The painting is 
one of Romney’s most graceful eanvases. 
Against a background of stormy clouds that are | 
beginning to lighten, the design is carried out 
by contrast in color and movement in the com- 
position. The girl’s white frock has a _ rose- 
colored sash. The boy wears a _ close-fitting 
pink suit, white collar and white stockings. 
The dogs are painted with great skill in delineat- 
ing the glossy texture of the spaniel’s hair. 
For reflecting a period rich in historic implica- 
tions and for analysis of design and the general 
plan of a famous painting, “The Clavering 
Children”’ is important. 


“THE CLAVERING CHILDREN” 
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Painted by George Romney 
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eyomething to Do 


A Citizenship Project 
My aim in working out this project was to 
make citizenship interesting to ten- and twelve- 
year-old boys who had the idea that to be law- 
abiding was to be a “sissy.” As a beginning we 
used the thrilling stories 
of the days of chivalry— 


furnishings. Of course the knights needed to 
dress up. We made helmets of construction 
paper, trimmed with tissue plumes of every 
hue. Each boy carved a wooden sword for him- 
self, and each had a horse made of a lath with a 

paper horse’s head 


nothing weak about that! 
The boys brought stories 
by the score from the 
city library. We chose 
the story of “How 
Cedric Became a Knight”’ 
for dramatization. The 
next demand was for 
stage helps. We studied 
all the pictures of castles 
we could find and finally 
decided to copy one with 


Every progressive teacher originates better 
ways of developing everyday subjects in 
her classroom. Many mothers can give us 
preschool help. AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
welcomes these suggestions in brief form and 
pays for those accepted. 

Manuscript for this Department should 
be no longer than five hundred words, pref- 
erably shorter. Holiday ideas should reach 
us three months in advance. Address, 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 120 East 16th 
Street, New York City. 


thumbtacked on. 

When interest was at 
its height we talked of the 
difficult things knights 
had to do; of the prob- 
ability that they were 
laughed at by the “‘rough- 
necks” of their day and 
scoffed at when, for duty’s 
sake, they took the part of 
the humble against the 

eat. 


many towers. A large 

packing box formed the 

foundation, smaller boxes the wings, and oat- 
meal boxes made splendid towers. Peaked 
roofs of red construction paper gave a pleas- 
ing touch of color. The boxes were painted 
gray, and rolled in sand while still wet to give the 
effect of rough stone. A cardboard drawbridge 
was held by light chains over the moat. The 
girls were delighted to dress dolls in period cos- 
tume to inhabit the castle, and they made paper 


WHERE “‘CEDRIC” BECAME A KNIGHT 


The boys formed a club 
called ‘The Order of 
Brave Knights” and the 
girls soon followed with “The Order of Fair 
Ladies.”” Each club mounted its shield in a 
conspicuous place in the schoolroom and the 
name of each knightly or ladylike child was 
chalked up. A noticeable change in play- 
ground and schoolroom conduct was a direct 
result. 

I have since simplified the project and used it 
successfully with much younger groups: 

Stewart, Kearney, Neb. 


Mr. Weatherman 
An Original Health Play, as the Children 
Wrote It. 


(Enter Mr. Weatherman dressed in black. He 
carries weather banners: rain, snow and wind in 
one hand. In the other hand he carries a large 
black sack trimmed with moons and stars.) 


Mr. WEATHERMAN: Iam Mr.Weatherman. My 
business is to tend to.the weather. If you ever 
tried to please all the people on this earth you 
know what my job is like. When it is cold, 
some people want it hot, and when it is hot they 
want it cold. If people would wear sensible 
clothes according to the weather, it would be a lot 
easier to please them. Some people don’t care 
about their health at all. Why, on one of my 
coldest days last month, I saw a little girl with no 
hat, no galoshes and her coat blowing with the 
wind. I visited her home one day after that and 
found her lying in bed. She found out that she 
could not fool Old Man Weather. I just storm 
when I see people like that! 


| 
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I observe millions of people every day. They 
are the queerest creatures. I am going to show 
you some people that I am ashamed of and I 
know you will agree with me when you see them. 

(Weatherman takes out “rain” banner. Little 
boy and girl walk through with soaked clothes 
and hair.) 

Mr. WEATHERMAN: This is the way some of these 
foolish children dress. They never change their 
clothes when they get wet. 


(Weatherman takes out banner lettered “‘snow 
and continued cold tomorrow.” Little boy dressed 
scantily walks through.) 


Mr. WEATHERMAN: There is another foolish 
child. He is dressed much too lightly for this 
cold weather. These people are the ones who 
are always complaining that I do not send the 
right kind of weather. 

Now I will take you to Healthland where boys 
and girls are well because they take care of them- 
selves. Here I am proud of my little folks. 


(Weatherman takes out ‘‘rain”’ banner and three 
children enter, dressed in rainy-day clothes.) 

Diana: We always wear our rain clothes when 
it is raining or looks like rain; but if we are 
caught in a shower that we are not expecting we 
are sure to change our wet clothes so that we 
will not take cold. 

GrorGE: My rubber boots keep my feet dry. 
When I do get my feet wet, I put them in a 
bath of hot water for a few minutes until they 
are warm. 

Francis: When it is raining we always wear 
rubbers to protect our feet but when we go inside 
we are sure to take them off because it is especially 
bad to wear rubber clothes indoors. They have 
no tiny holes in them, as cloth has, and give the 
skin no chance to breathe. 


(Weatherman takes out “windy” banner and a little 
girl and boy enter.) 

CyntTuiA: On these nice windy days, I like to 
hang my clothes out on the line so that they are 
fresh and aired. Our outside clothes are always 
picking up dust and dirt so we must keep them 
clean by frequent washing and airing. 

Perspiration is always coming out of the body 
through the skin. This perspiration is soaked 
up in our underclothes so we must change often, 
even if they do not look dirty. We always take 
off our underwear at night and hang it up so 
that the air has a chance to pass through. 

HeErscHEL: I always keep my shoes well polished 
and my stockings clean and mended. I am 
always careful to get my shoes large and wide 
enough so that my feet are not cramped. 

(Weatherman takes out “cold” banner. Enter two 
girls well dressed in winter clothes.) 


MR. WEATHERMAN 
HIS BANNERS 


WITH ONE OF 


Iota: In cold weather when we go out of doors 
we wear our coats of wool to keep us warm. We 
never forget to button up-our coats and wear our 
galoshes and mittens. 

CATHERINE: We are able to move as easily with 
our clothes on as without them. It is a great 
mistake to have our clothes too heavy just 
because it is winter. We never wear tight belts, 
tight collars, tight waists or tight garters. It is 
better to have clothes hang from the shoulder 
rather than from the waist. 

(Weatherman takes out ‘hot’ banner and two 
little girls dressed lightly enter.) 

Harriet: Our mothers dress us as lightly as 
possible in the summer time so that the sun has a 
chance to get at us to make us strong and healthy. 

Rut: Don’t we look cool? 

Mr. WEATHERMAN: Aren’t these children sen- 
sible? No wonder they are so healthy. Now I 
have shown you a land of foolish people and a land 
of sensible people. If you do not want me tomake 
you suffer so often you had better dress as the 
people in Healthland do. So now, children, don’t 
forget to put on your rubbers when it is raining, 
and button up your coats when it is blowing and 
I’m sure you will help me a lot in my business. 
Good-bye. 


—MarGaret A. Grimm, Two Rivers, Wis. 


Teaching Spelling Informally 
In teaching the early lessons in spelling I 
devised this method of holding the children’s 
interest. After the children had become familiar 
with a number of words through writing very 
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brief notes, invitations, greetings, labels for book- 
lets, memoranda and so forth, a few of the words 
that had been repeated often were selected. 
These words were written in large letters, with a 
rounded eighth-of-an-inch lettering pen, on pieces 
of oak tag that measured nine by three inches. 
If arranged in the proper order these words formed 
a short, simple sentence. 

When the sentence had been discussed by the 
group, and spelled by several individuals, the 
cards were placed with no attention to order on 
the wall chart. A child was then chosen to put 
the cards in proper order and spell each word in 
the sentence. As a variation the words were 
each given to a different child. The point-of this 
game was for the children to arrange themselves 
in the right order to form the sentence, each one 
holding his word before him so that the class 
could see it. 

After a week or so of such development, the 
words were placed at random on the wall chart. 
The children considered it quite a sport to com- 
pose an original sentence using the words on the 
chart. One child would arrange the words to 
make a sentence, then call on individuals to read 
and spell it, as a whole and in parts. We found it 
necessary to use both sides of the card for a word, 
putting the singular form on one side, the plural 
form on the other. Periods and question marks 
were put on smaller cards. A few characteristi- 
cally ‘‘first’’ words were written with capitals. 

The more our spelling vocabulary increased, the 
greater were the possibilities of originality in 
sentence building and the greater the interest 
in the sport. It was a delight to the children so 
that it became one of their favorite before-school 
games in the morning and in the afternoon. 

The type of wall chart mentioned might be 
purchased from almost any company selling school 
supplies, or be made by the teacher. Use a large 
piece of oak tag; twenty-four by twenty-seven 
inches would be large enough for the foundation. 
Sew, only on three sides, additional pieces of oak 
tag, each one being four inches shorter than the 
preceding one, so that a number of pockets result. 
In these pockets word cards may be placed or 
removed easily, at will. Rings may be placed in 
the top, so that the chart may be hung easily 
when needed. Such a chart proves useful in 
many unexpected ways. 


—JEANNETTE Krrigan, Vineland, N. J. 


Making Geography International 
Our course of study in social science for the 
third grade calls for a study of different countries 
for the purpose of showing the effect of climate on 
the way people live and the inter-dependence of 
nations. Books relating to these countries were 
placed at the disposal of the children. Booklets, 
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a museum and large composite posters were made 
of each country as it was taken up. There was 
no formal instruction; the children were led to 
find the information for themselves. When we 
had finished all of the countries, we discussed the 
length of time it had taken to do research in 
the essential points and decided it would be a 
good thing to write a book for next year’s class. 

Titles were listed and voted upon. The idea of 
a trip being most popular, the title of “Jack and 
Jill Go Away from Home,” was decided on. The 
book was developed by the class as a whole, with 
suggestions by the teacher. It told of two chil- 
dren who left their home in New York and took a 
trip with their father and mother. They went to 
Germany, Switzerland, the Desert, the Jungle, 
Greenland, China, Philippine Islands, back to the 
United States and so home, these being the coun- 
tries studied. While in these countries they met 
native children, described the country, sights and 
products. An attractive cover was added. After 
the book was finished, came the question, “‘Can’t 
we play it?”’ We needed to write it in the form of 
a play, which we did, afterward choosing children 
best suited for the parts, comparing and telling 
just why they were better suited than others. 

The children made their own costumes and 
were so enthusiastic over the whole thing that it 
proved to be very worth while and we have 
produced our “Jack and Jiil’’ before audiences on 
several occasions. 

The outcomes of such a project are numerous. 


Reading. 
For information. 
To select essential points. 
A desire to read more about different people. 
Reading the story to others for enjoyment. 


Spelling. 
Important words, as places, products, etc., 


were given, children checking themselves 
to realize their needs. 
English. 
Self-expression. 
Confidence. 
Titles. 
Punctuation. 
Quotations. 
Paragraphing. 
Social Studies. 
A very thorough knowledge of content matter as 
shown by test. 
Class of thirty-nine, median was 96%. 
Interest in how other people live. : 
Sense of direction. 
Good-will attitude. 
Foundation laid for future work. 


(Continued on page 61) 


The Boy Who Loved His Town 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


P| HERE were only two doors in the Boy’s 
ai house, one that opened into the garden 
| and the other that opened upon the street. 
eC) The Boy lived in the town of Athens in 
2) Greece, about five hundred years before 
the birth of Christ. He belonged to a people that 
had given up wandering; that was the reason for 
their plain houses with four walls, a roof, and 
but two doors. The Greeks loved their homes 
and gardens but more than these they loved 
their town. Athens, not much larger than one 
of our old New England villages, belonged alike 
to the Boy, to his father and to their neighbors. 
Everyone was proud of Athens and wanted to 
have a share in making it a beautiful and peaceful 
place in which to live. The Boy’s ancestors 
had been nomadic herdsmen; they were called 
the Hellenes. Years before when they had 
come in their wanderings to this pleasant land of 
olive trees and wild grapes, lying in the sunshine 
on the shores of the Agean Sea, they 
had decided to settle. Living so long 
in one place, they had grown to love 
their villages more deeply than any 
race before or since. 

Every Greek was born with the wish 
to do something for his town. The 
Boy was thinking of this as he 
stood beside the fountain in his 
garden. The sun warmed his bare 
limbs, his feet covered with 
sandals, and shone upon his fair 
hair and white wool tunic. In 
one corner of the garden was his 
father’s office from which he 
transacted the busi- 
ness of his house- 


hold. Today he 


was, with other Greek freemen, discussing the 
law in a grove of cyprus trees just outside the 
town. In another corner of the garden the 
Boy’s mother, her bare arms circled with golden 
bracelets and her hair bound with a chaplet of 
thin gold vine leaves, like any other mother, was 
stitching a new tunic for her small-son. Near 
their marble statue of a runner, sat the Boy’s 
tutor with his abacus for teaching arithmetic. 
The Boy’s older brother was training that 
day at the stadium for the Olympian games in 
which all the youths of the town would take part. 
But the Boy’s lessons were over and because he 
was a child of Athens he was not thinking about 
how he should amuse himself. He was thinking 
that his father was helping with the town’s 
government, his brother was training with the 
town’s athletes, and he was not doing anything 
either useful or beautiful for Athens. 

At the white-columned temple that stood on 
their hill, the temple that was called 
the Parthenon, the Boy saw many 
marble, ivory and gold statues of the 
Greek gods who lived among the clouds 
on Mount Olympus. His father and 
mother had told him stories of 
these gods: Jupiter, who held the — 
thunderbolts; Vulcan, the master 
builder; Minerva, the skilled 
weaver; Apollo, who gave music 
to the earth dwellers; Ceres, who 
tended and blessed the wheat 
fields. Like their gods, all 
Greek citizens dedicated their 
lives to service. This was not a 
matter that the people of 
Athens talked about; they 
felt that they must live for 
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their town instead of for themselves. But the 
Boy was not as strong as his brother, the athlete. 
He really could not see what there was for him to do. 

Crashing over the wall into the garden, a 
babble of voices broke in upon his thought. He 
ran across the pebbled floor of their house and 
through the door into the street. Other people 
had heard the voices too and were watching, for 
all Athens loved a procession and this was surely 
one. The goldsmith, a girl carrying a water jar 
on her shoulder, a group of sober lawmakers in 
tunics embroidered with purple, a sculptor carry- 
ing a half-finished statue in his arms, these joined 
the Boy. Down the street, between the white 
statues that decorated it, past the plain little 
houses, came a strange parade of Greeks. They 
were celebrating the god Dionysius, who tended 
the vineyards. 

At the head of the procession came the musi- 
cians playing the pipes of Pan. Following them 
leaped a motley crowd of Greeks, old and young, 
dressed in goatskins to look like the satyrs, half 
man and half goat, that were Pan’s companions 
in the forest. Because they were imitating 
satyrs, these masqueraders performed strange 
antics and hee-hawed like goats. Everyone was 
noisy and rude, and as the people along the road- 
side watched the actors they applauded and 
laughed. Some of these actors wore clay masks. 
Their playing was very boisterous and the shout- 
ing all but drowned the lovely high notes of the 
Pan pipes. 

“Come along. Join us,’ shouted some rough 
boys at the end of the erowd of satyrs. The 
Boy had never taken part in a parade, but he felt 
himself drawn in, whether he willed or not. 
There he was, in the parade of Dionysius, on his 
way toward the outdoor theater at the town’s edge. 

The Boy tried to hee-haw with the others but 
he had never felt that these goat-singers amounted 
to much. It was as if a boy of today tried to be 
a clown in a circus parade; one must be born a 
goat-singer or a clown. His voice rose about the 
others, sweet and clear. It was such a different 
sound from the shouting that it kept tune with 
the music of the pipes. As he sang the Boy 
thought of all the things about his town that 
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he liked; the drums and stringed instruments of 
the temple, the sound of the sea when his father 
took him to the shore, the wind singing in the 
olive groves. Suddenly the goat-singers quieted 
and the leader of the musicians motioned to the 
Boy to come to the front. He put into his hands 
a papyrus roll on which was written a poem they 
were to read at the theater. He asked the Boy 
to keep on singing all the way. 

So they came at last to the green spot that was 
our first theater, with marble benches ranged in 
a semicircle before the stage cut ina rock. The 
goat-singers seated themselves and paid attention 
while the Boy read in his clear singing voice a 
poem praising the vineyards and all the plenty 
that made Athens such a good town in which to live. 

Not until the Boy was walking home with his 
father, did he stop to think that he had really done 
something for his town. His father had stopped 
at the theater on his way home. So had his 
brother, returning from the stadium. They were 
both very much pleased to see the younger lad 
there, reading a poem. The family had not 
realized what a clear, pleasing voice the Boy had. 
He, himself, had not realized that his happiness 
and pride in being a Greek would make a song 
that raised itself above that of the goat-singers. 
And reading a Greek-poem in the theater was the 
beginning of being a great person in Athens. It 
was quite as praiseworthy to be an actor as an 
athlete. 

Supper was waiting when the Boy and his 
father came home. A few purple grapes, some 
olives and wheat bread with milk. They ate 
in the garden using plain dishes and very little 
ceremony. Although the Boy was given the 
largest bunch of grapes, neither his mother or his 
father praised him, for that would not have been 
their custom. But he could feel that they were 
proud of him. As he looked at the statue of a 
runner, poised there beside the fountain, he and 
the statue felt their hearts beating together. It 
was not his imagination either, for the statue 
lived after Athens was gone. Down through the 
ages, with beating heart, the marble runner came 
to tell children of today the story of the Boy who 
loved his town. 


Amelia and the Moss-Back Dishes 


By Frances MARGARET Fox 


PAD | BOUT fifty years ago in northern Michi- 
w¥\u| gan, a little seven-year-old girl learned 
Ei how to make moss-back dishes. She 
Ace#,| didn’t make them for her playhouse 
G2) either. Little Amelia made the dishes for 


the family breakfasts, dinners and suppers. She 
told me all about it herself only yesterday. 
She was surprised that never in my life had I 
heard of moss-back dishes. She says they were 
common. 


This litthe Amelia lived in the woods. Her 
father had bought acres and acres of woodland far 
away from the homes of other white men. One 
day he took his family back into the deep forest 
to make a home on their land. There was no 
path or Indian trail through the forest leading to 
the place where little Amelia went to live. They 
had no horse or wagon but had to walk eighteen 
miles from a hamlet called Petoskey to their 
new home. 

The father led the way. He earried the 
blankets on his back and a few things in a big 
bag. He also carried a hatchet. With the 
hatchet he cut notches in the bark of tree trunks. 
He called this blazing a trail. The mother, 
with the little brother in her arms, walked behind 
the father. The father went so fast that she 
could not keep up with him. She did not get 
lost because she followed the trees that were 
marked by the hatchet. The seven-year-old girl 
walked closely behind her mother, and on and on 
they went, following the blazed trail. It took the 
mother and children two days and one night to 
walk the eighteen miles to their land. 

When they reached the end of their journey 
they found their camp ready. The father had 
cut down two slim trees and had stuck the trunks 
of these trees, like posts, into the ground. There 
were forks of wood made by branches at the 
tops of the posts. Across these forks the father 
had laid a strong pole. After that he piled sticks 
and logs and branches against the pole in the form 
of a sloping roof. The top of the roof was the 
pole and the bottom rested on the ground. This 
was the family bedroom. 

The father built a great campfire in front of 
their bedroom shelter, and there he roasted veni- 
son for supper. Before darkness came the beds 
were made by piling pine boughs on the ground in 
the bedroom shelter, and putting on the blankets. 
That was all. The family went to bed and slept 
all night while the fire burned low. 

In the morning the father, mother and children, 
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rose early and ate breakfast. There were no 
dishes except tin cups. There were knives, but 
no forks or spoons. After breakfast little Amelia 
learned to make moss-back dishes. The father 
cut down a basswood tree. Then he sawed the 
basswood log into small pieces. With his knife 
he cut the bark off one of the small basswood 
sticks. The inside of the bark was creamy white 
and clean as china. The sap of a basswood tree 
has no taste. 

“There,” said her father, as he spread open the 
piece of pretty bark, ‘‘there is a moss-back dish. 
My little girl must make our dishes while we 
build our log cabin.”” This is how the dishes 
came by their name. Men, women and children 
who lived away back in the Michigan woods were 
later called ‘‘moss-backs.”’ 

In a short time Amelia learned to cut the bark 
without cutting herself and so she made the moss- 
back dishes. And they didn’t have a speck of 
moss on their backs! From these dishes the 
family ate their cornmeal mush, their venison, 
roasted partridge, fish, and whatever else there 
was for dinner. 

As each meal in the wild woods was finished, 
the dishes were burned in the campfire. The 
forks were burned too. They were nothing but 
sharp pointed sticks. Every day for weeks and 
weeks little Amelia made the moss-back dishes 
for breakfast, dinner and supper. 

After the log cabin was built and the family 
could sleep in the house, instead of under their 
shelter of sticks and branches, the father walked 
to Petoskey one day and bought a few real dishes 
in the only store for, maybe, a hundred miles. 
He carried them home on his back. 

But to this day the woman who was once that 
little girl remembers how proud she felt because 
she could make dishes for her family. She 
remembers, too, how good everything tasted that 
was piled on the creamy bark dishes, out in the 
green woods where birds sang in the dining room 
trees, and all the world was lovely toa pioneer child 


Valentine’s Day in the Rabbit Hole 


By Mirtam CiarkK 


[#ep\AGTAG and Bobtail were two little rab- 
R bits, and they lived in a hole-house by the 
L°U road. One morning they looked out of 
‘ee their front door and said to their mother, 
[&2) “The school children are all going by, 
along the frosty road. They are holding big 
white envelopes in their paws.” 


“Letters?” asked Mother Rabbit, fixing up after 
breakfast. 

“Too big for letters,” Ragtag said. 

“TI wonder what they can be! This must 
be some special sort of a day.’”’ Mother Rabbit 
looked at the calendar. ‘‘I don’t know what day 
this is, do you?” 
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“No,” said Bobtail. ‘Let’s hop along to the 
schoolhouse, Ragtag, and find owt what day this 


So they hopped along. 

“T’m glad you're going, bunnykins,” their 
mother called after them. ‘I do like to know 
what people are doing.” 

There was a little covering of snow on the dry 
bushes and checkerberry leaves. The air was 
fresh and frosty and full of winter sweetness. 
Ragtag and Bobtail ran softly, following the chil- 
dren, being very careful to keep out of sight at 
the edge of the road. Yes, the children’s hands 
were full of envelopes, big white ones; and the 
little rabbits could see that there were red hearts 
and writing on the envelopes. The hearts looked 
very pretty, shining in the crispy sunshine. 

Along the road came Mary Martha Jones, 
with her hands full of these things. She was 
hurrying. Ragtag and Bobtail could see that 
she was worried about getting to school in time. 
She flew up the steps, for the bell was ringing; 
and she dropped one of the envelopes on the snow. 

“Quick—let’s get it—” said Bobtail. So he 
hurried to pick it up, and together they ran home 
with it. 

Their mother saw them coming, and opened 
the door. “Did you find out what day this is?” 
she asked, wiping her white paws on her blue 
apron. 

“No, mother,” Ragtag told her, “but we got 
one of the white things that the children were 
carrying.” 

“Good! Open it. Let’s see what it is.”’ 

Ragtag took it out of its envelope, the stiff 
white paper thing inside. Then all three rabbits 
said, together, ‘‘Oh, isn’t it beautiful!”’ 

For there was a something all trimmed with 
little red hearts, little fat cupids, blue forget-me- 
nots, and paper lace. It had some writing on it, 
too, and they wished that they could read. “I 
think I can trim one of my dresses with the lace,”’ 
planned Mrs. Rabbit, “and you, Ragtag and 
Bobtail, can wear the flowers on your caps. 
a I wonder what the thing is really meant to 

e 

“T wish we knew,” sighed the two little rabbits. 

“Go back, please, my dears,” said their 
mother, ‘‘and listen by the schoolhouse window. 
Then perhaps we’ll know what all this is about.” 

So the two little rabbits hopped back. They 
hid under some old dry daisies, and stuck their 
ears up to hear. Suddenly the schoolhouse door 
opened, and a little figure came out. 

“Why, that’s the little girl who dropped the 
thing that we took home,” whispered Bobtail. 

“‘She’s looking for it—see.”’ 


a s hunting all around. She looks very 
sa 
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“Oh, dear, I suppose we ought to give it back 
toher. Let’s run home and tell mother about it.” 

So they dashed back, and Mother Rabbit 
listened to their story. 

“Why, yes,” she said very kindly. “I think 
you ought to give it back. Leave it at the door. 
Scratch your paws so that someone will come. 
Dash away quickly. And listen under the win- 
dow some more, please. I don’t mind so much 
giving this pretty thing back, if only I can find 
out what day this is.” 

Ragtag and Bobtail hurried back to the school. 
Mary Martha had gone in again. 

“You leave the thing at the door, please, Rag- 
tag,” said Bobtail. You can dash away better 
than I can!” 

So Ragtag put the thing on the steps, scratched 
with his paw, and leaped into the bushes to hide. 
The teacher came to the door. She looked all 
around; there was no one in sight. Then she 
saw the flat white envelope lying there before 
her. ‘‘Another valentine,” she said. ‘‘But who 
brought it? I don’t see anyone.” 

She turned toward the schoolroom, and the 
rabbits heard her say: ‘Now, you may put all 
your valentines in the box—and Jane and 
Arthur may be postmen, and take them around 
when I call out the names.” The door shut. 

“What was that word?” 

“‘Val—en—tines—,”’ said Bobtail. ‘‘Let’s 
hurry home and tell mother!’ When their 
mother saw them coming, she was at the hole- 
door to meet them. ‘‘Well,” she said, “‘did you 
find out what the white thing was?” 


““Yes.”” Bobtail looked very happy. “It was 
a a 
“T remember!” said Ragtag. ‘It was a——.” 


But, oh and alas, they had both forgotten! 
They sat down and held their little white heads in 
their paws, but they could not remember. 

“If you have forgotten that,” their mother 
said, ‘‘can you tell what the day is all about? 
What was happening at the schoolhouse?”’ 

“That we know,” said the two little rabbits. 
“All the children seemed to be giving each other 
these white things; they were like birthday 
presents. The children seemed very happy.” 

“Then that’s easy.” Their mother smiled. 
“We'll just remember that on February four- 
teenth people send pretty envelope things to 
each other, all covered over with flowers and 
hearts and happy pictures. And next year we'll 
do it, too.” 

“But the day isn’t over yet,” said Bobtail. 
“Can’t we do it, now?” 

“Why, surely, ” his mother told him. “Let’s 
make some of those things and put them by our 
places at supper.” 


So they did that. The things they made were 


(Continued on page 62) 


History Stories for February 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


The Procession 
By L. 


Clear the way! 

Clear the way! 

I’m having a lovely procession today. 
Salute the flag; 

I carry it high, 

Raising it up toward the sky. 

Follow the leader, 

Here we go! 

This is the Peace Procession, you know. 


Copyright, Child Education, London, England. 


Robinson Crusoe 
By GEorGE WoDEN 


The train stopped on the sand-hills by the sea. 
The locomotive hissing quietly; 

A sea-bird called—no other sound beside 

The melancholy murmur of the tide; 

Wild thyme I saw, and thistles, tufts of green 
And slimy weed on rocks, with pools between. 
And the old man rose, and put his head 

Out of the window: “Sonny, look,” he said, 
“Ower beyond thae nets, yon leaning post, 
Robinson Crusoe lived upon this coast . . .” 


I saw the swaying palm trees rising high 
To burst green feathery rockets in the sky; 
Deep down, a coral forest in dim light 
Where scarlet fishes swim, and at night 


The water burned with phosphorescent glow— 
Stars in the heaven, and in the sea below. 

I saw the tell-tale footprints in the sand. 

The war canoes come racing in, a band 

Of fierce-eyed cannibals who roasted men .. . 
Oh, for the grand days of adventure then! 


The old man guessed my thought, and laughed. 

Said he, “It’s no much worth, just sea and sky, 

Gey cauld it is, an’ bleak, but he was glad, 

Nae doot, to be at hame again, my lad.” 


Copyright, “The Glasgow Herald.” 


The Shapes They Painted 


From “Tue Sone or HiawatHa” 


Such as these the shapes they painted 
On the birch-bark and the deer-skin; 
Songs of war and songs of hunting, 
Songs of medicine and of magic, 

All were written in these figures, 
For each figure had its meaning, 
Each its separate song recorded. 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


My Treasures 
By Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


These nuts, that I keep in the back of the nest, 
Where all my lead soldiers are lying at rest, 
Were gathered in autumn by nursie and me 

In a wood with a well by the side of the sea. 


This whistle was made (and how clearly it sounds!) 
By the side of a field at the end of the grounds. 
Of a branch of a plane, with.a knife of my own— 
It was nursie who made it, and nursie alone! 


The stone, with the white and the yellow and gray, 
We discovered I cannot tell how far away; 

And I carried it back although weary and cold, 
For though father denies it, I’m sure it is gold. 


But of all my treasures the last is the king, 

For there’s very few children possess such a thing; 
And that is a chisel, both handle and blade, 
Which a man who was really a carpenter made. 


Child in an Old House 


By Martua Bannine THomMas 


I wonder if the moonlight cares 
About the carpet on the stairs? 


So often I have seen it lie 
Upon the steps . . . and by and by 


It creeps along the paneled wall 
And reaches further down the hall. 


Perhaps long years ago it knew 
The forest where the great oaks grew, 


And comes again each night to see 
The stairs that used to be a tree. 


Perhaps it. recognizes here 
An old acquaintance loved and dear, 


Whose leaves spoke softly in the night 
And rustled in the silver light. 


And yet it must be hard to find 
Exactly what it has in mind, 


For moonlight has been shining years, 
Not just on earth, but other spheres! 


I wonder if the moonlight knows 
How it falls . . . or where it goes? 


—From “Books.” 
Copyright, New York Herald Tribune. 


All That’s Past 


Very old are the brooks; 

And the rills that rise 

Where snow sleeps cold beneath 

The azure skies 

Sing such a history 

Of come and gone, 

Their every drop is as wise 

As Solomon. —Author Unknown. 
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Tue Aut-Houtipay Book or JANE AND JOHN. 


By Clara 


G. Dennis. Illustrated. 1380 Pages. Marshall Jones and 
Company, Boston, Mass. $2.00. 
RITTEN in rhyme, and with pictures 


instead of words wherever possible, this 
book is a pleasing one to read with a little child. 

Clara Dennis, a successful kindergartner, told 
stories to groups of little children for many 
years. She knows and appreciates their points 
of view, and the book is charming without 
sentimentality. 

Jane and John are wholesome, happy little 
people, ready for fun and ready to help make it 
.for others. The spirit and meaning of the 
various holidays are woven into the story in a 
way that makes them readily understandable 
by small children. 

The well-designed spaces at the back for 
holiday records of the child-owner will appeal 
to children and their parents alike, and the 
presentation letter, to be signed by the donor, 
makes of the book a delightfully personal gift. 


Is MoperRN Epvucation A Fatture. By Bertrand Russell 
and Will Durant. Discussion Guild, New York. $1.00. 
HIS is the published debate between Bertrand 
Russell, author and philosopher, and Will 
Durant, author, ‘‘The Story of Philosophy,” 
which was held at Mecca Temple, New York, 
October 6th. Professor John Dewey presided 
and explained that the purpose of the discussion 
was not to arrive at a decision 
but to gather new information. 
The purpose of education, 
said Mr. Russell, is, first, to 
make people intelligent; second, 
to make people self-reliant; and 
third, to make people co-operate. 
In speaking -of intelligence, Mr. 
Russell quoted Aristotle as say- 
ing that ‘‘man naturally loves 
to learn,” and if such were the 
case, Mr. Russell wondered 
what had happened since Gre- 
cian times to make children hate 
school! He felt-there was too 


much rote, too much standardization in teach- 
ing. History, for instance, was dull because it 
was too one-sided. English schoolboys heard 
about the Battle of Agincourt because the Eng- 
lish won it; French schoolboys learned about 
Joan of Are because she was instrumental in 
defeating the English; and, said Mr. Russell, 
he strongly suspected that the American child 
believed the world was created in 1492 and 
redeemed in 1776. Children should develop a 
‘wholesome scepticism.”’ 

Mr. Durant opened his negative presentation 
by upsetting all debate precedent in the state- 
ment: “I agree thoroughly and heartily with 
everything Mr. Russell has said.”” He did not, 
however, believe the schools were a failure. 
There was more hope for the future, thought 
Mr. Durant, in the field of education than in 
any other field of our national lifé. ‘‘The 
liberal movement has failed in politics but has 
captured the schools.” Mr. Durant compared 
the schools of his boyhood to those of the present 
day; the new educational burdens now shoul- 
dered by the schools, the range of subjects 
taught, the liberal textbooks, the vast libraries. 
Moreover, there is “real democracy” in the 
classroom today, with every nationality and 
every color represented. He considered teachers’ 
salaries were too low. At cer- 
tain educational institutions he 
had visited the motto should be: 


“Worse buildings and _ better 
salaries.”’ 
Mr. Russell again stressed 


the importance of presenting 
_both sides of an international 
question. It was time, he felt, 
that the world achieved some- 
thing in the nature of ‘“‘scholas- 
tic disarmament” and he sug- 
gested that all textbooks be 
drawn up by an international 
authority. In conclusion, Mr. 
Russell expressed great hope 
for the future of the world, in 


Nips 
cA Worthwhile Bookshelf | 
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the belief that today’s younger generation would 
see a better life. 

In his negative rebuttal, Mr. Durant pointed 
out that the United States had achieved uni- 


versal free education. ‘‘Schools have made more 
progress in my lifetime than any other institu- 
tion in America,” Mr. Durant said. ‘‘More- 
over, today, children were being taught to 
enjoy art.” 

Professor Dewey, in summary, expressed the 
belief that there was enough failure in modern 
education to justify improvement, and enough 
success to encourage improvement. 

The book, now available as a report of this 
significant discussion, is of importance for 
teachers. 


‘CHARACTER Epucation. By Charles E. Germane and 
Edith Gayton Germane. 234 Pages. Silver, Burdett 
& Company, Newark, New Jersey. $2.80. 

HE authors of this new work in the most 

discussed topic of education today offer an 
interesting theory in character training. They 
feel that parents and teachers must co-operate 
in helping the child to meet his life situations, 
his tasks, duties and conflicts, manfully and 
successfully. The clash between the child’s 
impulsive desires and duties is apt to be dis- 
astrous, developing such destructive traits as 
loss of self-control, attitudes and belief in failure, 
indifference and poor judgment. Character 
education then would seem to be, interpreted 
in terms of this modern reading, a matter of 
guidance rather than didactic teaching, estab- 
lishing courage through success, and particularly 
the concern of the home and school working 
together. 

That their findings might be of the greatest 
value through research, the authors conducted 
a series of experiments, investigation, school, 
home and community projects in sixteen cities 
and thirty-one rural communities with 915 
teachers and 5,463 parents co-operating. The 
book therefore is a tested program based on 
this survey. It should prove of great value. 


A Map or CHILDREN EVERYWHERE. 
Lithographed in Six Colors. 
New York. $2.50. 


. A MAP of Children Everywhere”’ is intended 

both as a decoration for the wall of the 
nursery and as a help in the classroom. It is a 
map of children, not of political divisions. For 
that reason, geographical accuracy has been a 
secondary consideration when it conflicted with 
the major purpose, to present the children of 
the different countries in characteristic costumes 
and activities. Thus it has been necessary to 
exaggerate the size of Europe at the expense 
of the surrounding waters. And in certain 


By Ruth Hambridge. 
The John Day Company, 
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crowded regions the names of several countries 
have been grouped under a general head, as in 
Central Europe, where Austria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia and the Balkan countries are 
given the general designation ‘‘Austria and the 
Czech countries.” 

Once we are set straight as to the way this 
pictorial map differs from the ones in the geog- 
raphy we may sail forth upon its blue seas and 
shake hands with the friendly little foreign 
children, who welcome us at every port. Thresh- 
ing corn, playing the tom-tom and carrying 
water in Africa; milking reindeer, weaving rugs, 
picking’ flowers and fruits in Europe; going to 
school and to play in the United States. There 
are maps and maps now; why not an activities 
one, such as this? 


Wuere It Att Comes TRUE IN FRANCE. 
lin. Illustrated. 286 Pages. 
pany, Boston, Mass. $2.50. 


THe Maaic Trait. By Grace Moon. Illustrated. 234 
Pages. Doubleday, Doran and Company, New York, 
$2.00. 


IN THE Swiss MOoOvuNTAINS. 
trated in Color. 288 Pages. 
pany, New York. $1.50. 

Boys AND GIRLS OF THE ALPs. 
trated in Color. 281 Pages. 
pany, New York. $1.50. 


EKOGRAPHY takes on new color and vitality 

if these stories of other children are used 
as supplementary texts. Filling a scene foreign 
to that of our present with the customs, activi- 
ties and feelings of the children who belong in 
it gives life to the teaching of this subject. 
Appreciating, even through books, the char- 
acteristics of other races, helps our children to 
attain to an attitude of world friendship. 

Clara E. Laughlin began her series of travel 
books for young people with ‘Where It All 
Comes True in Italy and Switzerland,” followed 
by ‘‘Where It All Comes True in Scandinavia.” 
The books are delightful, the information given 
through the adventures of her two nieces who 
have accompanied her on her many trips to 
Europe. They tell just what boys and girls 
want to know about the countries visited. This 
latest book about France has map end-papers 
and animated drawings; we see Paris parks, 
shops, and those historic landmarks that relate 
themselves to the stories children love; Nor- 
mandy unfolds history through the eyes of 
Jeanne d’Arc; Brittany introduces us to King 
Arthur and Bluebeard; the French battlefields 
that are now historic and the beauty of the 
Riviera are made appealing. The writing is 
vivid and full of information. The book is 
both a guide and a volume of interesting travel 
experiences. 


By Clara Laugh- 
Houghton Mifflin Com- 


By Johanna Spyri.  Illus- 
Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 


By Johanna Spyri.  Illus- 
Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
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“The Magic Trail’ is a story of Indian life 
in our own Southwest where Grace Moon and 
her artist husband, Carl Moon, have lived for 
years among the Indians. We follow the search 
of a boy, Kawani, “straight and brown as a little 
pine tree,’ and his small girl friend, Yazhe, 
from their pueblo home through strange and 
exciting adventures in the mountains as they 
look for the boy’s lost father. The search 
takes them far from their native mesa top 
into strange canyons and desert places, among 
thieving Indians, kidnappers, friendly tribes and 
all the color of hills, forests and sky. The 
reader unconsciously absorbs, with the thrills 
of these adventures, a love for this beautiful 
and primitive section of our land. 


The list of children’s stories by the loved 
author of Heidi grows as translators make 
them available in English. The two latest 
volumes have the same background of the 
Swiss mountains and village life that Johanna 
Spyri knew so well. There is a fine simplicity, 
an example of plain and courageous living, in all 
her books. The story characters are always 
an authentic part of the scene; the children of 
farmers, millers, wood carvers, musicians. Birds, 
wild flowers, the music of goats’ bells and the 
wind in the trees are as essential to their lives as 
food. This is an impulse needed in education 
today. 


MoruHer Goose. Arranged for Silent Reading. By Emma 
Miller Bolenius and Marion George Kellogg. Illustrated 
in Color. 128 Pages. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. $0.68. 

GORDON IN THE GREAT Woops. By Sara Cone Bryant. 
Illustrated in Color. 218 Pages. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass. $1.25. 
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THE RHYME AND Story Seconp Reaper. By Etta Austin 
Blaisdell. Illustrated in Color. 208 Pages. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, Mass. $0.70. 


Tue New Pats to Reapine. By Anna Dorothea Cordts. 
Illustrated in Color. 310 Pages. Ginn and Company, 
Boston, Mass. $0.80. 


PinkEy Dew anp Srories. By Rowena Calif. 
Illustrated in Color. 64 Pages. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. $0.80. 


HE child’s joyous road to reading is indicated 

in these books, each one of which may be 

recommended as well for the home child as 
for kindergarten story-telling. 

Miss Bolenius has arranged, with the help 

of Miss Kellogg and Gustaf Tenggren’s quaint 

illustrations, a collection of Mother Goose 


rhymes that teaches beginning reading. Each ° 


jingle is followed by sentences that describe 
something to do; drawing Ladybird’s house, 
drawing and numbering the ten little Indian 
boys, building a table for Jack Sprat and his 
wife, coloring a great balloon. So instinctive 
interest in this traditional text is utilized for 
education in the modern manner. 

Sara Cone Bryant created several years ago a 
story character, Gordon, who has made learning 
to read easy ever since. In her new volume of 
Gordon’s adventures children follow with eager- 
ness what he and his friends, human and animal, 
do in the forest on a summer’s camping trip. 
Beside Gordon’s adventures on trails, streams 
and beside campfires, he hears at bedtime the 
stories that not only he but countless other 
child listeners love; about the ‘“Hotties,”’ the 
Little Field Mouse who liked maple sugar, the 
‘“‘Whimper Whinies,’ “The Wise Little Auto- 


THE GRADE TEACHER combining Primary EpucaTion—Poputar Epucator—A Professional 


THE GRADE TEACHER 


this is by far the most helpful and practical magazine for YOU! The Editor, Miss Florence 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Hale, now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught all the grades, and was, for 
eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State Normal School. She knows all your 


problems and can help you meet them. {Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustra- 
tions of the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: Programs, Projects, Methods, Plays, 
Poems, Seatwork, and other Material for all the grade groupings—Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar—with 
special articles for ungraded schools. {[The contributors are well-known specialists on such up-to-date subjects 
as Health and Safety Education, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, Physical Training, Citizenship, Auditorium 
Work, Seatwork, etc. { PICTURES AND POSTER WORK—Each issue has a new Poster Cover Design in 
full color, full-page Calendar, from 3 to 6 full-page seasonal Posters, with full instructions for cutting out, 
making up, coloring, and mounting on construction paper; besides many full- ge Drawings for Blackboard and 
Window Decoration, Construction Work, Seatwork, etc., with detailed directions for their use. {| PICTURE STUDY—A full-page, 
half-tone Reproduction of some famous Laer say for display to pupils, selected from current courses of study, is given each month, 
and two full pages of Miniature Reproductions for pupils’ individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story of the Artist, and full 
directions for Free Expressions, Directed Observation, and Things to Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase of Boston University, after 
methods used“at the famous Horace Mann School. This is the best Picture Study to be found anywhere. {PROGRAMS AND 
AUDITORIUM WORK—Every month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, Recitations, Music, and Exercises; also an 
abundance of Seasonal Programs for Holidays and other special occasions. In addition are many special articles and features of 
definite help to teachers in daily classroom work. The entire contents are pedagogical] sound and up-to-date. THE GRADE 
TEACHER will save any grade or rural teacher, in time and nervous energy, far more than the cost of subscription. ‘ 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year.—_SPECIAL COMBINATION—With THE READER’S DIGEST, both for one year, only $3.75 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 54 Clayton St. (Dorchester Station) BOSTON, MASS. 


Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades. 4 Are youa Grade or Rural school teacher? If so, | 
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mobile”’ 
tales. 


“The Rhyme and Story Second Reader’’ 
planned for an early grasp of silent reading. The 
selection of material is careful; first, it is chosen 
for interest; second, for grading, and third for a 
grasp of the thought that will lead to oral as well 
as silent reading. Memory games, something 
to guess and do, word lists for spelling and 
delightfully humorous colored illustrations give 
this reader distinction among so many which 
we feel that we must pass by. Professor Cordts’ 
“New Path to Reading” is becoming a well-worn 
trail, for many child footsteps have hastened 
along it since her. guide books were first put 
into their hands. Her method is basic and 
popular. Her third book in the series adds 
material for recreation and enjoyment to graded 
selections for study. There are exercises fol- 
lowing stories intended to save the teacher’s 
time in providing seat work and in testing the 
pupils’ recognition of new words. 

Pinkey Dew is a fairy who is able to find her 
way into real life and leave it a little more joyous 
than before she came. The book has twelve 
stories, most of them imaginative but not too 
far away from the child’s own threshold. The 
scattering of fairies makes for gayety and uncon- 
scious behavior lessons. 


and other of the author’s charming 


Satiy’s A. B.C. Written and decorated by Dougald Stewart 


Walker. 59 Pages. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. $3.00. 
” A is for ale, apple, arbour and Anne. 


B is for brown bread, black bear and bran.” 

A sampler, worked more than a hundred 
years ago by a little girl of Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, is the source material for this most 
distinctive book. It scarcely belongs in the 
hands of the alphabet learner but we may offer 
it to him nevertheless, the beginning of his 
library, a first book in history when he is a bit 
older, and something that he will treasure until 
he arrives at the stage of, himself, teaching 
A. B. C.’s. 

Two pages of illustration in color accompany 
each letter. In the drawings Mr. Walker has 
reproduced costumes and belongings that were 
used in colonial homes. Toby jugs, bonnets 
and shawls from old cedar presses, a bran mill of 
1750, a set of stamps used by New England 
whaling captains, a candlestick from a Quaker 
meeting house in Nantucket, are among the 
historic and lovely pictures. Mr. Walker is 
pre-eminent among living illustrators for deli- 
cacy and beauty of design. His work has been 
exhibited in every part of the United States, in 
England, France and Italy. Two of the originals 
for ‘“Sally’s A. B. C.” have been purchased by 
the British Museum. 
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MUSIC FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Sing uli Me 
By G. A. GRANT-SCHAEFER 


Forty little songs that correlate with childish activities, expe- 
riences, and aspirations. Very easy piano accompaniments. 
For kindergarten or home. 


Price, 60 cents net 


The Children’s Book of Songs 
and Rhymes 
Words by HARRIET BLANCHE JONES 
Music by FLORENCE NEWELL BARBOUR 


Fourteen songs for tiny tots, 40 songs for kindergarten and 
primary ages, 8 songs for older children; 35 rhymes concerning 
health habits, social habits, finger play, etc. 


Price, $1.00 net 


Schmidt's Rhythmic Orchestra 


Series 
VOLUME | 
Seven compositions arranged with parts for piano conductor, 


child conductor, violin (ad 4b. and mostly open strings), triangle, 
tambourine, castanets, cymbals, drums. 


Price complete, $1.25 net 
( Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 406 a ) 
Piano duet parts for use w:th the above. Price complete, 75 cts. net 
( Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 405 a) 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK 
8 West 40th St. 


THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


Copiously illustrated throughout 


Four essentials have been carefully 
observed. 


child interest 
Careful and Even Grading 


ef —-—— Abundance of Reading Mat- 
ter 


Non-duplication of Material 


Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake Readers, you ought to 
become acquainted with the New Wide Awake Readers. 


Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 65 cents; First Reader, 70 
cents; Second Reader, 70 cents; Third Reader, 
75 cents; Fourth Reader, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon St.,Boston § 221 East 20th St., Chicago 


| 
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MODELING CLAY 
Approved by Teachers and Schools Since 1907 


It is always plastic, can be used 
over and over again. It improves 
with age. Is antiseptic and clean. 


Comes packed in 1-lb. packages, either in assorted colored strips 
or in solid colors. 


SAMPLES GLADLY FURNISHED TO TEACHERS 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the “ACME” Lines of 


School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘““ACME’”’ 


Products are the best in the world. 


We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 
Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Famous since 1874 


AMERICAN FoLK AND Farry Tates. Selected by Rachel 
Field. Illustrated in black and white and color. 302 
Pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.00. 

‘Tas note-worthy collection of folk tales 

reminds us of the fact that, although there are 
countless books of folklore available, this com- 
pilation by Rachel Field is the first one contain- 
ing only the folk contributions of our country. 

It contains a number of the best Indian folk 
stories and legends, selected from Grinnell, Lin- 
derman, and others; negro animal stories including 
several from Joel Chandler Harris’s books; the 
most spectacular of the lumberjack tales includ- 
ing several legends of Paul Bunyon; a few 
stories from Louisiana, where the old French and 
Spanish influence enters, and a group of colonial 
legends like that of “Rip Van Winkle” and 
Hawthorne’s ““The Great Stone Face.” 

Miss Freeman’s numerous and amusing illus- 
trations catch completely the vigorous spirit of 
the collection. 


Goop Times ror Att Times. A Cyclopedia of Entertain- 
ment. By Nina B. Lamkin. Illustrated. 377 Pages. 
Samuel French, New York. $4.00. 


“THERE is much published in school and home 
entertainment, but little -that is practical. 
Simplicity, the essence of fun, and wide applica- 
tion characterize Miss Lamkin’s book, which 
meets the re-creative needs of the home, school 
and community comprehensively. The author 
brings tested experience in recreation and dra- 
matics to the preparation of her text. She holds 
university degrees in education, has specialized 
in physical education and the drama, and is now 
an executive in the public schools of Greater 
New York, carrying out a constructive program 
in health education through games and dramatic 
play. 

The contents of the book are the reason for the 
title. We learn how to make the program 
‘go’; what the family can do, with ten programs 
for having a good time at home; games, stunts 
and plays for boys and girls anywhere, for neigh- 
borhood parties, and high school parties; pro- 
grams for young men and women, men’s organi- 
zations, women’s organizations, for the church 
and the community; holiday and seasonable 
entertainments; dances, festivals and pageants; 
costuming and producing plays. Each of these 
topics is treated with detail and is accompanied 
by lists of stories and a bibliography for reference 
in the subject. The carefully prepared index 
to subject-matter helps in ready reference. 

The entire field of recreation, especially that of 
the country school, will be enriched by this book. 
It tells the recreation leader what to do, when to 
do it, and how to do it in a timely and successful 
way. There is no more valuable service we can 
render than to increase the sum of youth’s happi- 
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ness. Miss Lamkin, in her ‘‘Good Times for All 
Times” would seem to have performed this serv- 
ice. 


From THEN Tritt Now. Stories of the Growth of Friend- 
liness. By Julia A. Schwartz. Illustrated. 309 Pages. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
$1.20. 

STEER FOR NEw SHORES. 
215 Pages. 


By Susie M. Best. I'lustrated. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. $0.90. 
‘T= road to a greater internationalism is by 

way of childhood. Our relations with world 
neighbors must be determined by the attitudes of 
the children who are in school today, and these 
attitudes are largely formed by textbooks, partic- 
ularly those in history, for eliminating out-of-date 
opinions and inaccurate information. In this 
program of substitution two new titles have a 
waiting place. 

“Steer for New Shores,” written for the fifth 
and sixth grade child begins with the story of 
ancient civilization as started by primitive man, 
and follows the march of humanity through the 
ages as far as English colonization in our country. 
The accounts of the Vikings, Marco Polo, 
Columbus, the Cabots and the French and 
Spanish explorers are told with a background of 
heroic courage and the contribution each nation 
made to human progress. ‘‘From Then Till 
Now,” a book for the fifth to the seventh grades, 
takes primitive life also as the starting point, 
from which the stories of the beginnings of com- 
merce in Egypt, the invention of the alphabet, 
the making of roads by the Greeks and Romans, 
the Crusades, and the story of printing illustrate 
the growth of friendship and the spirit of kindli- 
ness from a period of universal enmity to the more 
neighborly relations of the nations of the earth 
today. 

The books will be valuable in character build- 
ing as well as story-telling and supplementary 
reading. 


What My Schools Are Doing in Character 
Education 
(Continued from page 9) 


Textbooks, both required and supplementary, 
are carefully selected with the purpose of secur- 
ing those which emphasize desirable traits in 
the characters portrayed. It is also necessary 
to make sure that undesirable material is 
excluded. There is probably no one force 
more potent toward influencing the thinking of 
young boys and girls than the kind of reading 
in English, history and geography placed in 
their hands. Frequently this reading and the 
interpretation put upon it is not subject to 
teacher direction and influence. 

We do not require formal instruction in 


Artistic Papers for Your Poster and Cut 
Paper Projects 


Vivi-Tone Paper 


These papers are the culmination of a thorough survey 
of the colored papers used in the schools of this country 
as to texture, weight, finish, surface and colors, and they 
will meet your most exacting requirements. Made in 
forty-five beautiful colors. Send for sample book and 
prices. 


Butterfly Papers 


Dual colored papers for posters and construction work. 
A medium weight stock, each sheet with different col- 
ored surface front and back—a dark color on one side 
and a light harmonizing color on the reverse side. 
Made in twelve color combinations. Send for sample 


book. 
QUALITY CRAYONS 


A select list of fine crayons for every educational re- 
quirement, from beginnings in the kindergarten to fine 
pastel work in the higher grades. 

Write for prices. 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 


2249 Calumet Avenue Chicago, IIl. 


Sing- Away vain for Children 


Words by Harriette Melissa Mills 
Music by Elsie A. Merriman 


offers a unique and valuable collection of delightful verse and tuneful 
melodies, each created to meet some direct need of the young child's 
musical advancement as experienced in one of the nation’s foremost 
training schools for kindergarten teachers. 

The verses cover a great variety of subjects to meet the wide range of 
the little child’s interest and imagination. 

All of the Sing-Away Songs have béen tested and perfected by actual 
experience in the teaching of small children, and this book is presented to 
teachers and mothers with the assurance that in its pages will be found a 
collection of verse and melody of delightful simplicity and charming 
for small children to sing, designed by authorities to further the child’s 
musical development. Price, $2.00 


character except as it may be interpreted in 
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Size 22x28 inches including the margin. 
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AN INVENTORY OF 


The Habits of Children 


From Two to Five Years of Age 
By RUTH ANDRUS, Ph.D. 


Diary records on groups of nursery school children over a 
period of three years, together with the critical evaluation 
of each item by a group of specialists, were used as the basis 
for this revision of the 1924 edition of the ‘‘Tentative Inven- 
tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.” 


This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child 
from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding 
the individual child’s development. It may be used in con- 
nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- 
lum and child psychology. By its use the student learns to 
check not only on the child’s activities, but also on the equip- 
ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure 
employed by the teacher. 


51 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia Unversity 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Miss Bowles Reynolds Dignity and Impudence Landseer 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3'%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 for Children, or 25 Art Subjects, or 25 pictures by Millet. 


Size 5%x8. 


February Birthdays 


Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Dickens, their homes, etc. 
Let your pupils become acquaint- 
ed with these great men. 

Send 50 cents for 25 of these 
pictures on paper, 5'4x8 inches. 


Are Your Pupils Acquainted 
with these Delightful Poems? 
My Shadow, Suppose, The Lost 
Doll, Little Gustava and others 
listed in the Perry Unit Poem 
Catalogue. 

TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or 
more. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


$1.00 each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Catalogue. 


‘The Perry Pictures © Box32, Malden, Mass. 
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ethical situations. Every school carries on a 
certain amount of activity which is not strictly 
within the course of study, such as plays, pag- 
eants, athletic contests, penmanship and com- 
position contests, promotional exercises, and 
the celebration of special days such as Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, together with certain 
observances like fire prevention week, etc. 
Many of these involve the appointment of com- 
mittees of children to assume particular responsi- 
bilities, as well as for co-operation between the 
various classes and rooms in the interests of 
the school as a whole. Here again real life 
situations are approximated and a most fertile 
field developed for practical instruction in 
behavior and other phases of character growth. 

Our staff recognizes the growing problem of 
providing a wise use for leisure time. With 
this in mind we seek to utilize such games and 
other recreational devices as will best carry 
over into the out-of-school and after-school life 
of the child. 

—WituiaM J. Bicxett, Superintendent of Schools, 

Trenton, New Jersey. 


Their Own Art Museum 
(Continued from page 16) 


and constructive effort of art-loving people 
who believed that ‘“‘beauty is a necessity for 
the poor as well as a luxury of the rich.” It is 
maintained by private subscriptions, acquired 
through the generosity and efforts of its executive 
board and council. An endowment fund has 
been started and it is hoped that this will be 
substantially increased as America becomes more 
and more ‘‘art-minded.”’ 

Looking toward the future, with the proven 
success of this first venture as a challenge, the 
trustees hope to establish similar centers in 
other neighborhoods. We are thinking what an 
art center would mean to the under-privileged 
girls and boys of the ‘‘North End,” and do not 
the little children of the ““Back Bay” and ‘‘Beacon 
Hill” sections likewise share in this need? Some- 
times even these more fortunate children lack 
opportunities for creative expression such as a 
center of their own would provide. Were such 
a chain of art centers established in Boston, or 
any other city, exhibition material could be 
interchanged to the advantage of many children. 

Growth and progress must come not by enlarge- 
ment of the present unit but by extension of the 
field of service. Teachers and friends are cor- 
dially invited to visit the ‘‘Children’s Art Center”’ 
at 36 Rutland Street in the south end of Boston. 
They can help by suggestions and will them- 


selves be stimulated by the attitude of the 
children. 
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Teaching Art to the Home Child 
(Continued from page 27) 


it, to give the activity a purpose. When the 
child makes mud pies, or little clay pellets, 
suggest that he make a bowl and that he put 
these clay units about the bowl in a design. 
When he daubs, let him mix colors and point 
out to him the resulting effects, as when red 
and yellow make orange. Then show him the 
relation colors have when they are put side by 
side in stripes. Let him try this; he will love 
the fun, and learn much! 

Let a child draw on a large scale; it is more 
natural to him. Pin some large sheets of paper 
on the wall, and provide paints and bright- 
colored chalks and crayons. When the child 
has his picture well in mind let him begin with 
charcoal and paints. Do not interrupt him 
until he is well started. Make suggestions at 
times that are constructive, but do not criticise. 
Watch the lesson through and you will learn 
much about your child. Do the same with 
clay and other media. Make suggestions to 
the child when you feel he needs them and help 
him where he cannot help himself, but only when 
you have made sure that he has tried and the 
work is beyond him. 

We have two types of children,—the talented 
child and the untalented one. Each presents a 
different problem. 

The talented child is a comparatively easy 
person to teach, because he likes to draw and 
responds quickly to suggestions and ideas. He 
is easily aroused especially under the proper 
conditions. The problem with this child is to 
furnish a sufficient number of ideas. He can 
conventionalize motives, as flower or tree units, 
and apply them as decorations to household 
objects: designs on pillow slips, towel borders, 
working aprons, Christmas or holiday cards. 
To conventionalize in art is to convert a realistic 
form into semi-abstract lines and shapes that 
make a decorative unit. Children do this uncon- 
sciously without being taught. If you have a 
variety of subjects you will not find it difficult 
to keep the interest of the child awake. 

On the other hand, the untalented child 
presents more of a problem. The appeal to 
this child will have to be through the imagina- 
tion, and the stimulation more often repeated. 
This child will acquire his interest through 
the story side of the problem rather than his 
desire to draw. The drawing will be a kind 
of by-product of his imaginative interest. It is 
this average child who will be aroused by inter- 
est in materials themselves. Clay, paints and 
color media of all kinds fascinate him. Make 
his work seem important to him. Put all your 
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ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-EN 


GRAVERS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE RIVER, 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


‘ 


i? 


US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


|| Perfect building with perfect blocks held | 
|| firmly together by their own weight and by 
the perfect fitting of one part with another 
—without dangerous protruding steel pins 
or wooden pegs—is achieved by the use of 


| The Trace Building 
Blocks 


DESIGNED BY 
MARGARET A. TRACE 
( Supervisor of Kindergartens ) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Scientifically designed and carefully graded on 
the inch basis, every block perfectly 
formed of clean maple wood; this set 
of blocks is unsurpassed for 
efficient group building 
in kindergarten 
or primary 
school 


| Send for Descriptive Circular and Price 


| Milton Bradley Company 


120 East 16th St. New York City 


| 


ie 
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MASTERS IN ART 


The Finest Color Prints for Picture Study 
and Art Appreciation 


No. 14---AFTER THE BATH---Cassatt 


These full Color Prints are in a miniature size for note- 
book illustration, and a larger one for classroom demon- 
stration. Loose-leaf Instructors’ Texts offer complete data 
for every print. Color Prints and Texts may be selected in 
any quantity. 

218 Color Miniatures (3!2"x 4%”) 254 Instructors’ Texts, only 2 cents 
only 2 cents each. each. 

36 Historic Designs (4”x6”) only 200 Museum Prints (8”x 10”) only 
5 cents each. 50 cents each. 


Free to Teachers—Prospectus and Specimen Color Prints. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 


Educational Art Publishers 


424 Madison Avenue 


302 Palmer House Shops 
New York 


Chicago 


INTERESTING SEATWORK MATERIAL 


Silent Reading 


8480 Contains four large cards with illustrations in outline 
of familiar subjects, drawn in simple lines, and twenty-four 
cards with descriptive sentences. The child reads the 
sentences, one card at a time, finds the illustration which 
applies to each card, and colors the picture. 

Price, each 


LITTLE FOLKS’ RIDDLES 


Silent Reading 


8481 A set of thirty-two riddles in simple words for beginners 
in reading, each riddle made up of six short sentences. The 
answer is in the form of a picture. which in turn offers varied 
possibilities-in simple drawing and coloring work. I!n attrac- 
tive box with colored label. 

Price, each...... 


Send for special seat-work booklet. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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interest into it and you will find that he is 
not lacking in interest. Have a definite idea 
to work out and a definite application. For 
example: drawing a frieze of pictures to be 
applied about the walls of the play room. Typi- 
cal subjects are: jungle frieze, a border of 
nursery rhymes, the parade, the circus. 

One of the most important facts in home art 
teaching is to know what to look for in the child. 
It is common for an adult to expect too much; 
do not confuse adult with child standards; they 
are very different. One safe test is to look 
for the slightest gain or improvement in the 
child’s interest or execution. If he continues 
to express himself freely, and if his work is 
more abundant and free, you can be sure of 
his development. Encourage the good points 
and let the poor ones pass. Don’t scold a child; 
it atrophies his freedom. 

The acquiring of proper materials is a vital 
element in the child’s success; it is almost 
imperative therefore that we select art materials 
quite carefully. 

A box of good water colors and two camel’s- 
hair brushes are of greatest service to a child. 
White drawing paper, 9’’ x 12’, is a good size 
for small paint sketches and for working with 
crayons. Show-card colors and large gray paper 
are an excellent medium and size for free expres- 
sion. Purchase the following colors: black, 
white, red, yellow, blue. From these the child 
can learn to mix all other colors. If the large 
gray paper is not accessible use ordinary wrapping 
paper. Pin this on the wall or easel, give the 
child paint and brushes and a large container of 
water and let him go to it. 

Prepared clay is invaluable for modeling 
purposes and for three-dimensional expression. 
Let the child model little figures, a story char- 
acter, a cat or dog. It is great fun and amazing 
results will be produced. Colored construction 
papers and scissors are excellent for children. 
They can make floral decorations or holiday 
cards. Show them how to use the papers and 
they will do the rest. These problems develop 
especially a sense of form and color, also the 
invaluable sense of composition as these cut 
shapes are moved about to form a pleasing 
arrangement. Crayons and paper are a con- 
venience the child should not be without, for 
they furnish a means of expressing his most 
spontaneous thoughts in a direct and rapid 
way. From them a child can often make an 
enlarged drawing in paints. Working with 
crayons and dyes on cloth materials, as 
unbleached muslin or gingham, furnishes a prac- 
tical problem in making designs on a coverlet, 
working apron, or a head rest. Children love 
to do these things, especially if their products 
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are used, for it gives them a sense of importance, 
a pride in doing, which is most vital. 

All the named materials can be purchased 
at the art department of any department store, at 
large art stores, or school supply houses. Direc- 
tions are usually furnished with the materials. 


METHODS OF WORKING. 


Let the child work on a large scale. 

Do not let him putter or fuss with details. 
Let him model and color useful things. 
Criticize constructively. 

Don’t scold. 

Don’t let the child copy. 

Watch the child’s progess. 


If you are in doubt as to the child’s gaining 
power, consult his kindergarten or grade teacher; 
she can help you greatly. The art teacher or 
supervisor will be glad to co-operate; learn to 
use their training and experience for they can 
help you much. Last and not least, remember 
that the child is one of the most docile and 
responsive of human beings; learn to know him! 


Making Geography International 
(Continued from page 46) 


Arts. 
Construction. 
Color. 
Design. 


Above all these outcomes, the happy attitude 
and co-operation of the children, their activity, 
experience building and satisfaction were valuable. 

—May M. Courtapg, Stratford, Conn. 


For Beginners in Reading 

There is a place now in first-grade courses of 
study for a small amount of written spelling. 
This can be made very attractive to the children 
if handled in the following way: 

Such words as arm, are, and, boy, is, do, the, go, 
home, are common to first-grade spelling lists. 

Write Jack on the blackboard in clear script. 
Leave a blank and then write Jill. Have the 
children copy Jack, fill in the space with and, then 
copy Jill. 

Later, as the pupils’ experience with written 
words increases, they might write Jack—VJill 
went——lill. Or write How on the board and 
follow with three dashes. The children may 
complete. How do you do? Often—goat will not 
(The goat will not go home). The latter 
correlates with the children’s reading lesson and 
gives them the joy of really writing something. 

A short line at the end of a sentence indicating 
the place for a period or a capital is a forceful way 
of teaching sentence completion. 
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Psychological values to Billy will ensue if his 
name is written on the blackboard and the chil- 
dren told to copy it and to finish the sentence 
with is a good boy, especially if Billy has moments 
of not being tractable. 

Thus by commenting on the events of the day, 
the weather, the new shoes of a class member, or 
by writing a short nonsense jingle or some bit of 
humor the spelling period may be made interest- 
ing and joyful and only the words in the spaces 
may be counted right or wrong. 

—KATHARINE Tuomas, Dayton, Ohio. 


Something Unique in Playgrounds 


Chelsea, Massachusetts, is a pioneer community 
in the use of a portable playground. The new 
idea is working satisfactorily and is in no way 
interfering with the five regular playgrounds 
which the city maintains. The plan provides for 
bringing to a different street each day a set of 
playground equipment, swings, slides, teeters and 
balls and then closing the street to traffic. 

The children of that section then have the use 
of the material for that day. In addition, the 
two instructors in charge arrange for games, 
races and contests in which the children of the 
locality participate, and any others who may care 
to jointhem. The instructors consider the plan a 
great success and it has the hearty endorsement of 
the children and their parents. 

City automobiles are used for conveying the 
play equipment. 

—W. M. Framingham, Mass. 


Suggestions for Your Art Course 
(Continued from page 31) 


in color scales and lessons in color mixing. The 
simple designs on the discs are always beautiful 
when the top is spun. 

A problem that is always applicable, when quick 
and impressive designs must be made without 
involving a great deal of time, is the stencil or 
repeating pattern made from a simple cut-paper 
corner motif. These stencils are cut from light- 
weight paper with scissors, and are most effective 
when drafted on very plain lines with no more 
than three colors in the scheme. Colored outlines 
may be added later when it is necessary to hold 
parts together with some additional color note. 
The pattern may be traced through the openings 
with a pencil and then finished with oil or enamel 
paints, crayons or water colors, or stenciled 
directly with these mediums. It may be arranged 
to produce a square, circle, border or all-over 
pattern. Follow the diagrams and practice the 
combining of these cut-outs before applying to any 
definite problem. The small reductions illustrate 
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HAVE represented the Minton BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “A” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


(GREAT 


Bi ACKBOARD 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 

very helpful. 


For sale by ali 
school supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the possibilities this problem 
holds, and it may be varied to 
produce many interesting art 
lessons at all seasons. 


Valentine’s Day in the 
Rabbit Hole 


(Continued from page 50) 


rather funny, fixed out of white 
birch bark and pressed red berries 
from the field. But they all 
thought that they were just 
beautiful, and they had a great 
deal of fun giving them to each 
other. As they sat looking at 


them, Ragtag said: ‘“‘Oh, I re- 


member what the teacher said, 


now! That thing was a waling- 
time.” 

“You’re a little wrong, 
brother,” said Bobtail. “It was 


a valingdime.”’ 
“Something like that,’’ sighed 
Ragtag. “I think we’re both a 


little wrong.” 


They looked sad. 
“Never mind,” said their 
mother. “A very pretty sort 


of a day it is, anyway.” 

So they sat a while by their 
dumpy little fire, and then went 
to bed. They were very snugly 
in their blankets, for the night 
was nippy. It got to be nine 
o’clock, ten o’clock, eleven 
o’clock. Then it was nearly 


midnight. Suddenly Ragtag 
called out: “Oh, Mother! 
Mother!” 


Mrs. Rabbit sprang out of 
her warm bed. ‘What is it? 
Did you have a bad dream? 
Are you cold?” 

“T’m not cold—and I didn’t 
have a bad dream. But I’ve 
thought what the word was! 
It was VAL—EN—TINE!” 


murmured 
Rabbit, getting back into her 
warm nest, ‘‘then this must have 
been Valentine’s Day. And 
good-night—both of you!” 

Then they all went to sleep 
again down there in the rabbit 
hole. 


Mrs. 


Pioneer Babies in the New 
Education 
(Continued from page 20) 


that safeguard their physical 
and mental health will be en- 
tirely adequate. The radiant 
happiness and gayety, the ap- 
parent feeling of security and 
satisfaction that is shown by 
the children, seem to me of 
equal importance. Above all, 
the habits of work and the habits 
of clear thinking that the nur- 
sery-school life develop are to 
my mind its largest contribu- 
tion and a claim for fellowship 
in the more extensive educa- 
tional process. 


Dramatization in the 
Country School 
(Continued from page 29) 


Orricers: Yes, we must con- 
struct log cabins and any shel- 
ter that we can. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: Yes, 
but let the men rest tonight. In 
the morning have the men pro- 
ceed to construct the best shel- 
ter possible. We must do the 
best we can to make ready for 
the winter. 

(Officers salute and depart. 
Washington kneels in prayer.) 


SCENE IV 


(A cold winter night in Valley 
Forge. General Washington and 
soldiers are gathered about small 
campfires.) 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: Men, 
it is cold tonight. The wind 
whistles down the valley and 
our shelter is none too good. 

Aye, General, it 
is cold. Do you think we can 
live here till spring? 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: Aye, 
we can and we will! 

Seconp Aye, Gen- 
eral, we will hold on as long as 
you are with us. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: I am 
going out on the picket lines to 
be sure we are well guarded. 


| 

RNR 
Used fn all the paubhe schools of a Po 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
the principal fend tor Ui 
ustrated 4th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo« rds, slated cloth, biack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon easels, 
Diack board p!ate fn slabs, di videra, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc, Mancfactured only by the 
NEw YOSE GILICAT.. 
Yi ‘“‘That’s said Bobtail from 
his bed. 
s 


(Wraps his coat more closely 
about him and goes down the 
valley where he finds a lone sentry 
on duty. Sentry salutes.) 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: Eph- 
raim, I am glad to find you on 
duty and the army guarded. 

EpuHrRaiIM: Only one thing can 
call me from my duty and leave 
the army unguarded. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: What 
can cause you to fail in your 
duty and endanger the army? 

EpHraAm: The wind is bitter 
and I fear I may freeze to death 
here and so fail. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (takes 
off his coat and puts it on Eph- 
raim): Here, Ephraim, take my 
coat. It will help you to keep 
warm. 


Thank you, General. 


SCENE V 


(Ephraim as a lone picket on 
duty paces to and fro through 
the wind and the cold.) 
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Arithmetic Experiences for 
the Third Grade 
(Continued from page 24) 


Numbers. Occasionally use 
four-figure numbers. 


Teach carrying with attention 
to progression of difficulties. 


Multiplication and Division: 

As time permits, multiplica- 
tion and division taught to- 
gether through 6 x 9, the table 
work only. Do not teach in 
table form. 

Combinations and their re- 
verses are taught simultaneously. 


Written Multiplication: 


Limit to multiplicands of three 
numbers within product, 9 x 6, 
6x9. Carrying taught. Atten- 
tion to progression of difficul- 
ties. Multiplier of one figure 
only. Proveby going over mul- 
tiplication a second time, occa- 
sionally by adding. 
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Written Division: 


Written division begun only 
as time permits and kept within 
the following limits: 


Short division. 

Divisors 2 to 9. 

Dividends not to exceed 3 fig- 
ures. 

Division with and without re- 
mainders. 

Carrying taught. 

Attention to progression of 
difficulties as detailed. 

219 subtraction combinations 
prerequisite to short division. 


Fractions: 


Oral addition and subtraction 
of fractions 3, }, 3, 3, 2, objec- 
tively only. 


Measures: 


Review and teach through use: 
.Time, minute, hour, day, 
week, month, year. 
Length, inch, foot, yard. 


Good handwriting begins in the 


First Grade 


WITH 


DIXON’S 


BEGINNER’S 


PENCILS 


Experienced Primary Teachers heartily endorse them. If 
you teach Primary Writing you should be 


acquainted with them. 


Offer to Primary Teachers: Write us, giving the name of your 
School District, for our free Beginner’s Packet No. 205-J. 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
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Surface, square inch, square Vocabulary: 
foot. 
Liquid, pint, quart, gallon. First Grade (Review) 
Dry, bushel of potatoes. behind in front 
bushel of apples. above below 
bushel box of potatoes. over under 
bushel box of apples. right left 
bushel box of toma- front back 
toes. inside outside 
bushel box of greens. curved _ straight 
used by market gar- thick thin 
deners. up down 
Weight, ounce, pound. top bottom middle 
Distance, mile or city block. long longer longest 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 
129 Adelaide Street West Toronto 2, Ont. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
_POSITIONS—Our F ‘ield West 


ROCKY. MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLI 


BRANCH OFFICE 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
LLIAMR 


FFER Pw D.. Moe 


DENVER, COL¢ 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll'Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for.$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc 
Every teacher needs it. 


*“How to Apply and Secure Promo 
..’ free to members; 50c to non-members. 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one ortwo children at an 
exceptionally low price. 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


| THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to 
minimize the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with 
a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


short shorter shortest 
wide wider widest 
first next last 

big little 

tall taller tallest 
buy sell pay 
penny nickel cent dime 
save savings 

change money 

count weigh measure 


more than less than 
asmany as as much as 


rule foot inch 

pint quart pound 

pair 

today tomorrow yesterday 

how, used with many, long, 
short, tall 

whole 

square 


names of numbers, one to ten 


Second Grade (Review) 
divide (an apple, orange, piece 
of paper, etc.) 


eleven twelve 

feet yard 

minute hour day month year 

cup gallon dozen 

half half-past 

quarter, dollar, fifty-cent piece, 
half dollar 

semicircle, triangle or three-cor- 
nered 

answer 

both all together less 
different in all 

whole part equal 


have left 
Third Grade 

addition, sum 

subtraction, from, difference, re- 
mainder 

multiplication, product, multi- 
plied by, multiplier, multiply 

division, dividend, divisor, quo- 
tient, divide 

money, value, owe 

zero 

bushel, score 


entire 


rectangle, perimeter, 
face 

units, tens, hundreds, thousands 

first, second, third, etc., to, tenth 

twice 

other words and phrases will 
probably be added but only 
on basis of social need. 


area, Sur- 


s 
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